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With our worst mental health problems 


now well on the way to being resolved. 


more interest is centered on providing 


A CHANCE FoR THE Menra.cy-ILL CuHiLp 


ENTAL health leaders in Iowa are 

in a high state of mind these days. 
The recent session of the Iowa legis- 
lature gave an additional push to the 
state’s snow-balling progress in caring 
for our mentally ill. Instead of being 
near the bottom among states in care 
and treatment, Iowa now ranks above 
average. 

Iowa still has a long way to go. In 
many respects we are thirty years be- 
hind other states, but the mental health 
movement is now off of dead-center and 
has established the need for further im- 
provement. Appropriations still lag be- 
hind, but basic reforms have been large- 
ly effected. 

Special situations in the mental health 
field are now claiming more of the at- 
tention of workers. One problem that is 
now attracting particular interest is that 
of emotionally-disturbed children. The 
need for more work in this field has 
been emphasized by such cases as the 
New York boy who murdered his par- 
ents and the Starkweather killings. 

Iowa case studies have brought to 
light maladjusted children capable of 
the same vicious behavior. A fourth- 
grade girl, for example, planned to kill 
her mother. She stole down to watch 
her mother sleep, night after night, “to 
get used to the way she will look when 
she is dead.” A six-year-old boy tor- 
tured others in the dormitory—he poked 
his fingers in their eyes, stuck them 
with pins, hit them, tormented them in 
any way he could find. No one could 
control his behavior. 

There are no exact figures on how 
many Iowa children need psychiatric 
help, but it runs in the hundreds. A 
study in 1954 counted 1,800 disturbed 
children in two-thirds of Iowa’s coun- 
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ties. Some of them were probably re- 
ported by two or more sources, but the 
total is still high. 

Interest in the special problem of men- 
tally-ill children is fairly recent. In 
Iowa it dates back to 1952. The first 
serious efforts to do something were 
started in 1954 when a group was 
formed to campaign for a Children’s 
Center for the diagnosis and treatment 
of children suffering from severe emo- 
tional disturbances or serious personality 
problems. 

The first major break-through came 
in 1957 when the legislature made two 
important moves. First, it appropriated 
funds to set up a Department of Child 
Psychiatry at SUI’s Psycopathic Hos- 
pital. Dr. Milford E. Barnes was hired 
to head this unit which is devoted pri- 
marily to research and training. The 
1959 session gave the Iowa City work a 
needed boost by appropriating $170,000 
to build a wing for the treatment of 
emotionally-disturbed children onto the 
Psychopathic Hospital as well as grant- 
ing $235,000 for a research wing. (Fed- 
eral funds will augment both of these 
appropriations. ) 

The children’s wing will provide 26 
to 30 additional beds. Patients are ad- 
mitted on the basis of the value of their 
case in training psychiatric personnel 
and in doing research on the emotional 
problems of children. 

The second important move of the 
1957 legislature was its act to provide 
$277,000 for hiring personnel for a chil- 
dren’s project at the Independence Men- 
tal Health Institute. Pioneer work in 
this field had begun at this northeast 
Iowa hospital several years earlier but 
lack of funds had hindered any real 
development. Dr. Selig Korson, the In- 


dependence superintendent, hired Dr 
Helen Barton to take charge of this pro 
gram. An old house, safe but in bad re 
pair, was made available as was som 
space in the main building. 

Today Dr. Barton has an allotte 
staff of five teachers, two social work 
ers, two psychologists, and about 1: 
nurses (who operate on a _ three-shif 
basis). The children’s project was origi 
nally set up to care for 100 youngsters 
but in actual operation Dr. Barton ha 
found that she and her co-workers cat 
effectively handle only about 50. O 
these, four to five are below ten, five t 
six are from ten to 13, and the rest i1 
the 13 to 16 age group. The unit ad 
mits children up to the age of 16 
Occasionally they remain for treatmen 
until 17 or 18. 

The children represent every kind o 
emotional and mental disturbance. Som 
are psychotic, some are abused and ne 
glected, some are delinquents. Sina 
some selection must be made, Dr. Bar 
ton tries to keep a balance and variet 
in the disorders of her patients. Shr 
also tries not to take anyone who doe! 
not show promise of responding to treat 
ment and being capable of release. 

Referral to the Independence uni 
comes from the courts, private doctors 
and such institutions as the state or 
phanages, Glenwood, Woodward, El 
dora, and Mitchellville. Before the chil 
dren’s project was started it was ex 
tremely difficult to care for disturbec 
youngsters. Those in homes for the men: 
tally retarded had to stay there, thos 
in penal institutions had little chance 
for help, those in the mental hospital: 
had to be kept in wards with older pa 
tients to their severe detriment. 

Some of the serious situations pre 
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@ From the Annie Wittenmeyer 
yme, Davenport: “A few children 
eem to belong to no place. We sent 
four to the Mental Health Institute for 
diagnosis—one psychotic girl and three 
boys classified as ‘behavior disorders.’ 
When they were ready for discharge 
from the Institute we could not return 


Teenage girls at Independence still live 


them here, and we have spent months 
attempting to find a private agency or 
a foster home. We have worked through 
every agency in the state. Resources for 
these children are just not to be found, 
now.” 

@ From the Woodward State Hos- 
pital: “We have 12 to 15 children who 
are emotionally disturbed to such an 
extent that there is a question as to 
whether they are actually mentally de- 





fective, or whose training is hampered 
by their disturbed state. We have called 
in consultants and sent them various 
places for observation, and have not 
found a satisfactory solution to our 
problem. We feel a great many children 
are committed to this institution who 
with intensive treatment would not come 
here at all.” 

@ From the Boys’ Training School, 
Eldora: “Our training school is not 


with peeling paint, torn curtains, sparse furnishings. Hilltop once appeared like this. 








A Helping Hand — 


















































Appalled by children’s living conditions 
at Independence Adopt-A-Ward move- 
ment started in Cedar Rapids 






... gave curtains, furniture, dolls to re- 
do Hilltop (above) under the leadership 
of Mrs. Richard Proctor, in checks belou 
with Cedar Rapids helpers, Dr. Barton. 


equipped to handle certain types of de- 
fective delinquent behavior. We have in 
the past year had 16 adolescent psycho- 
paths, 17 homosexuals, 36 other abnor- 
mal types or defectives. This group 
lives and is supervised apart from other 
boys. Treatment requires highly 
specialized and technically trained per- 
sonnel. I know of no state training 
school in the country that is adequately 
prepared with this type of clinical 
service.” 

@ From the Cherokee Mental Health 
Institute: “We discourage commitment 
of children because we realize we have 
no facilities for their care. Children 
are necessarily placed on a ward with 
a group of psychotic adults, and this 
causes many problems, not the least of 
which is improper advances by psy- 
chotic adults. No private rooms are 
available. None of our staff has had 
any special training in working with 
children.” 

The success of the new children’s 
project in Independence can be partially 
judged from the fact that it has an al- 
most complete patient turnover annually 
and a small readmission rate. Neverthe- 
less, it is just beginning to answer the 
needs of disturbed children. Dr. Barton 
estimates that there are “hundreds” of 
youngsters who should have treatment. 
Expansion will be expensive at the rate 
of one staff employee for every two 
patients, but it may be cheaper for the 
state in the long run as many dis- 
turbed children can become life-long 
state charges. 

The next principal point of attack of 
the children’s project will be the homes 
of the patients after they are discharged. 








A start has been made toward educat- 
ing parents in how best to handle their 
children, but Dr. Barton has been short 
one social worker and hasn’t been able 
to do as much as she would like. The 
lack of central location makes it diffi- 
cult to work with parents. The follow- 
up program is also hindered by the fact 
that a large number of the children 
come from broken homes or ones where 
a parent has a severe drinking problem 
The Independence staff is now begin- 
ning to find foster homes in which to 
place its wards. It is also working with 
the Vocational Rehabilitation service in 
Des Moines in finding jobs for those 
past 16. 

The original appropriation for the 
children’s project only provided money 
for a staff. The small children were 
moved into Hilltop which has been de- 
scribed as “a safe old house in dreadful 
shape.” The youngsters had to sleep on 
“lumpy, horrible” cots and spent their 
days in drab rooms in need of curtains 
and paint. Their only playthings were 
an old couch and a radio. The staff 
had few tools, such as toys or doll 
houses, to use in working with them. 
The teenagers were set up in equally de- 
pressing quarters—in wings of the main 
building with boys and girls separated. 

The Independence staff was resigned 
to the housing, thankful just to be able 
to have the youngsters separated from 
the adults and with a staff to treat 
them. But they did not reckon with the 
reaction of a group of Cedar Rapids 
women who toured the institution last 
summer. Impressed with the program, 
but appalled by the facilities, they de- 
cided that remodeling Hilltop was an 


Teenagers quarters in main building still need to be redecorated but older children 


did receive usable clothing, some furniture, and washer and dryer for doing laundry. 
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excellent project for the Linn County 
Mental Health Association to undertake. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Richard 

Proctor (who as a friend describes it 
knocked herself dead on it’) an Adopt- 
A-Ward program was set up in Cedar 
Rapids in October of last year. The re- 
sponse was more than the originators 
dreamed possible. 

In the course of three months local 
residents contributed 16 sofas, ten bi- 
cycles, and dozens of tables and chairs. 
The Kiwanis club donated a washer and 
dryer (as part of their therapy, teenage 
boys and girls do their own laundry). 
The Elks gave a pool table and V. F. W. 
members built a ping-pong table. Dolls, 
baseball bats and mitts, rollerskates, and 
educational toys rolled in. One group 
answered the modest request of the boys’ 
football team for four uniforms, 12 
shoes, and 12 pairs of socks. 

A group of business women contrib- 
uted $50 towards the canteen fund for 
the use of kids without money of their 
own. Other cash donations went to fi- 
nance trips home at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

The Junior League gave money for 
bedspreads and curtain material. A local 
laundry pre-shrunk 300 yards of muslin 
and Red Cross units made it into cur- 
tains. Another laundry picked up cloth- 
ing donated for the teenagers, cleaned 
it, and put in in bags. Church groups 
made 500 stuffed animals for the chil- 
dren and Camp Fire girls contributed 
cookies and Christmas tree ornaments. 

Business firms repair and 
storage facilities for the gifts which were 
carted to Independence by the Salva- 
tion Army. 


donated 


The generosity of Linn County people 
made it possible to redeccrate Hilltop 
completely and to make a start on the 
needs of the teenagers. 

As the Independence renovation proj- 
ect is still at a half-way stage, so is the 
whole mental health program in Iowa. 
But the developments are encouraging. 

The Board 
authority to set up a three-year resi- 


of Control now has the 
dency at the Cherokee hospital. Under 
Dr. Paul Huston the Psychopathic Hos- 
pital in Iowa City has established a 
working rapport with the state’s mental! 


institutions to everyone’s mutual bene- 
fit. A $75,000 revolving fund is now 


available to them for research. And new 
funds for training psychiatric personnel 
are beginning to have their effect. Last 
year twice as many graduated in psy- 
chiatry than ever before—five, and four 
of them stayed in Iowa. 

Slowly, but surely, Iowa is moving 
out of the dark ages in its mental 
health program. 


Aide plays ping-pong with patient on table donated by one of Cedar Rapids’ groups. 


Dr. Helen Barton, psychiatrist for children’s project, talks with teenage girls. 
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On to Harper’s Fer 


with John Brown 


Springdale was the training ground for 


Brown’s invasion force, which included four 


Iowa boys. An Iowan also gave the big tip-off. 


by MARY ROMDALL WILLIAMS 


CENTURY has passed since John 

Brown led the assault on Harp- 
er’s Ferry. In that time his story has be- 
come a controversial legend. A surpris- 
ingly large amount of it is directly re- 
lated to Iowa and Iowa people. 

One of the most famous abolitionists 
in the 1800's, John Brown became his- 
torically significant when he joined the 
“free state’ cause in 1855 in Kansas. 
Long before this he had conceived a 
hatred of slavery and determined to do 
everything possible to end it. When five 
of his sons moved to Kansas, it took 
him less than a year to close his affairs 
and, leaving the rest of his large family 
at their North Elba, N. Y., home, go to 
Kansas. 

He became particularly well known 
in connection with the so-called “Pot- 
tawatomie massacre’ which was the re- 
taliatory killing of five pro-slavery set- 
tlers by men under his command for 
the murder a short time previously of 
five “free-state” settlers. Brown was 
dubbed the “Hero of Osawatomie”’ after 
directing the successful defense of Osa- 
watomie against an attack by a superior 
pro-slavery force. 

During these bloody, border wars in 
Kansas, Brown also headed up the 
underground railroad in the area. He 
conducted raids into slave territory, 
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forcibly freed the slaves, then helped 
them in their flight to Canada via the 
underground. He also made a trip to 
the eastern states seeking money and 
moral support for the “free state” fight. 

Culmination of all Brown’s activity 
was the planning and preparation of 
the attack on Harper’s Ferry on Oct. 16, 
1859. His apparent purpose was to cap- 
ture the vast quantity of ammunition 
and arms at the federal arsenal there, 
and then arm the slaves whom he ex- 
pected to rebel with him. Intensely re- 
ligious, Brown felt divinely led and his 
equally dedicated 21 followers vowed to 
sacrifice their lives if necessary in this 
final effort to free the slaves. 

In the years prior to the Harper's 
Ferry incident, Brown spent considerable 
time in Iowa and became well known in 
the state. When he first crossed Iowa 
in the fall of 1855, however, he was as 
obscure as any other emigrant of the 
thousands then slowly wending their 
way over the wild prairies of Iowa. 

Accompanied by a son of about 15 
and a son-in-law, Brown was headed 
for Kansas with the avowed purpose of 
resisting the invasion of slave-driving 
“border ruffians.” The family group 
camped in Scott County, went on to 
Tipton, crossing the Cedar River at the 
old Rochester ferry, and passed through 


Springdale, which was to play an im- 
portant role in Brown’s plans a few 
years later. 

In 1856, Brown appeared in Iowa in 
the little town of Tabor in Fremont 
County. It was, from the first, one of 
the underground’s stations during the 
Kansas troubles. At one time Gen. James 
H. Lane occupied the public square, 
maneuvered his troops and artillery to- 
ward an advancing force of pro-slavery 
Missouri troops, ready to do battle to 
protect Brown and a group of fleeing 
slaves. Tabor’s square was the resting 
place for companies of men ranging up 
to 200 strong enroute from the east to 
fight in Kansas. 

Tabor had many active adherents of 
the “free state” movement including 
the Rev. John Todd of the Congrega- 
tional Church who even hid arms in his 
cellar, Deacon Gaston, S. H. Adams, 
and a Mr. Vincent. 

During the years 1856 to 1859, Brown 
was in Tabor many times and boarded 
there with Jonas Jones, who was cus- 
todian for supplies, including Sharp's 
rifles and other arms and ammunition, 
sent from Boston by the New England- 
Kansas Aid Society to help make Kansas 
a free state. 

The sitting room of the house later 
owned by Pres. William M. Brooks of 
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Tabor College was used by Brown as a 
drill room. In this room Colonel Forbes 
gave instruction to Brown himself in 
military tactics. 

When in Tabor, the religious Brown 
attended prayer meetings, taking part 
interest. The first serious 
difference between the people of Tabor 
and John Brown was in February, 1859, 
when Brown came through after a raid 
into Missouri where he had battled to 
liberate a band of Negroes and en- 
couraged them to take horses and other 
property for their march to Canada. 
In spite of this unwarranted violation 
of the law in the eyes of some, there 
were still those from Tabor who went 
with him and aided him in his journey 
across Iowa. 

Brown was in Tabor for the last time 
in September, 1859. In his farewell to 
the Jonas Jones family, he said “I do 
not say where I am going but you will 
hear from me. There has been enough 
said about bleeding Kansas, and if there 
is any more blood shed there will be 
some other bloody spot besides Kansas. 
I am going to carry the war into the 
heart of Africa.” 

Another underground railroad station 
north was the home of C. F. Clarkson 
of Grundy County, after of State Reg- 
ister fame. However it was too far from 
the main line of travel, so Brown passed 
through Des Moines, stopping a short 
time with J. B. Grinnell at Grinnell 
and at Iowa City. 

At one time, John Brown, five white 
men and eleven slaves had spent two 
weeks in the quiet Quaker village of 
Springdale enroute to Canada. Later in 
1857, he reappeared in Springdale. This 
time he came with nine white men and 
one Negro. 

They made their headquarters with 
William Maxson. The Maxson farm be- 
came the scene of active military opera- 
tions with Colonel Forbes in charge of 
drill and maneuver. 

It was here that four young Iowans 
joined Brown’s band. These included 
Stewart Taylor, Jeremiah G. Anderson, 
and brothers, Edwin and Barclay Cop- 
poc. They trained with him that winter 
of 1857-58 and later participated in the 
fateful raid on Harper’s Ferry. 

While at Springdale, daily prayer was 
offered in camp by Brown himself who 
is said to have allowed no profanity, 
nor a man of loose morals to remain in 
camp. 


with much 


Around Brown was gathered a unique 
squad which included Richard Realf, an 
English poet, J. H. Kagi, a native of 
Virginia who was said to be “master of 
Greek and Hebrew,” a shorthand re- 
porter and one time correspondent of 


the New York Tribune newspaper. 

Springdale’s Quakers didn’t regard 
Brown’s militant abolitionists with ap- 
prehension. Some of their community 
had been active in the underground rail- 
road. Although their creed was pacifist 
and they took no part in the drill for 
war, they were bitterly opposed to slav- 
ery and sympathetic to Brown’s cause. 
Maxson (where Brown drilled) was not 
a Quaker. 

A few days before they left in the 
spring of 1859 each man placed his 
signature in pencil on the wall of his 
room. These included Owen Brown, 
John E. Cook, Aaron D. Stevens, John 
H. Kagi, Richard Realf, Charles P. 
Tidd, William H. Leeman, Charles W. 
Moffat, Luke F. Parson, Richard 
Richardson, and George B. Gill. 

Parsons, Realf, Moffat, Richardson, 
and Gill failed to report at Kennedy 
farm, meeting-place in Maryland, before 





the attack on Harper’s Ferry and were 
not in the battle. 

From Springdale, Brown's command 
went to Chatham, Canada West, where 
they adopted a provisional constitution. 
From there the group scattered, some 
went back to Kansas to fight, others to 
various states to find jobs until the 
appointed time when Captain Brown 
would call them together to make his 
move against slavery. 

Finally in July, 1859, John Brown 
and his sons, Oliver and Watson, rented 
the Kennedy farm in Maryland, five 
miles north of Harper’s Ferry under the 
name of Smith. To this secluded spot 
Brown’s army gathered in ones and 
twos and large stores of arms and am- 
munition were secretly brought in from 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Twenty-two men joined the assault 
on that Sunday night, Oct. 16, 1859. 
They proceeded to the U. S. armory 


In a final gesture to Negroes, John Brown kissed slave baby on way to his execution. 



































































Barclay Coppoc 





Springdale house where John Brown stayed preparing for climactic attack on slavery. 


with great caution and forced their way 
in. By midnight all of the vantage 
points were in the hands of the raiders 
while the town slept unaware of the 
coup. Brown sent six men into the coun- 
try to seize a few prominent citizens 
with as many of their slaves as could 
be found and bring them to the Ferry 
as hostages. He hoped the Negroes 
would join the insurrection. 

After daylight, the whole countryside 
was aroused and militia companies 
were sent. However it wasn’t until Tues- 
day when a small company of U. S. 
Marines led by Col. Robert E. Lee, ar- 
rived in the city, rushed the arsenal and 
captured Brown and his surviving men. 

Of the 22 who took part with Brown, 
ten were killed, seven taken prisoner 
and hanged including John Brown, and 
five escaped. Two of the Iowans, 
Stewart Taylor and Jeremiah G. Ander- 
son, were killed, Edwin Coppoc was 
hanged, and Barclay Coppoc escaped. 
Escaping with Barclay Coppoc were 
Owen Brown, Francis J. Merriam, 
Charles P. Tidd and John Henry Cook. 
Only Cook was recaptured and executed. 
Those who died in the attempt on 
Harper’s Ferry were Watson and Oliver 
Brown, Aaron D. Stevens, John H. 
Kagi, William Thompson, Dauphin A. 
Thompson, William H. Leeman, Albert 
Hazlett, Osborn P. Anderson, John A. 
Copeland, Dangerfield Newby, Lewis A. 
Leary, Shields Green, and John Ander- 
son. The last five were colored men. 


The Iowa Group 
TAYLOR 


One of the Iowans who died, Stewart 
Taylor had been born at Uxbridge, 
Canada, Oct. 29, 1836. He came to 
Iowa when 17 years old and learned the 
wagonmaker’s trade at West Liberty. 
Here he became acquainted with George 
B. Gill, who took him to Springdale in 
the winter of 1858, and at John H. 



















































Painter's house they met John Brown. 
Young Taylor was greatly impressec 
with the fervor of old Brown and lis 
tened eagerly to his recitals of the hor 
rors of American slavery. He made the 
acquaintance also of the brilliant youn; 
men who were drilling at Maxson’ 
farm for the Harper’s Ferry campaign 
and soon after enlisted with them. 
While waiting for the leader to com. 
plete his plans for the invasion, Taylor 
found work at his trade in Illinois. He 
waited impatiently for many months fo! 
notice to join the expedition. At time: 
he feared that he was not to be included 
in the select band that was to strike the 
blow, and he wrote to an Iowa friend: 
“My hopes were crushed, and I felt as 
though I was deprived of my chief ob- 
ject in life. I believe that fate has de- 
creed me for this undertaking, although 
at one time I had given up being 
wanted.” But early in July, 1859, a let- 
ter came from John Kagi telling him 
to come on. He wrote back: “It is my 
chief desire to add fuel to the flame. 
My ardent passion for the work is my 
thought by day and my dream by night.” 
Taylor raised what money was due 
him, and at once started for the ren- 
dezvous at Chambersburg, paying his 
own expenses. He was now 22 years of 
age, and is described as of medium 
height, rather heavy in build, strong and 
capable of great endurance. His com- 
plexion was dark, his hair reddish- 
brown, his eyes dark brown, large and 
full. He was smooth-faced and boyish 
looking. He was a constant student, al- 
ways carrying books with him. He was 
a stenographer, and he played the violin. 
When John Brown issued his eleven 
orders, just before the night attack, No. 
6 required Capt. Watson Brown and 
Stewart Taylor to “hold the covered 
bridge over the Potomac, and arrest any- 
one attempting to cross, using pikes if 
resistance is offered, instead of Sharpe's 
rifles." Taylor was cool and fearless 
throughout the terrible conflict. He es- 
corted one of Brown’s prisoners to his 
home to let his family know of his 
safety and brought him back through 
crowds of armed, excited, desperate, 
drunken men. Later on in the day, while 
bravely fighting near the engine house, 
he received a mortal wound. He fell in 
the thickest of the fight. The day before 
the attack Taylor remarked to his com- 
rades that he felt he would be one of 
the first killed. He was so impressed 
with the presentiment that he wrote 
farewell letters to his friends at home, 
and then calmly marched to his death. 


ANDERSON 


Jeremiah G. Anderson was the grand- 
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son of an officer of the American Revo- 
lution. His father, John Anderson, left 
the slave state of Virginia soon after 
his marriage, and settled in Putman 
County, Ind., where Jeremiah was born 
April 17, 1833. After his father’s death 
his mother moved with her family to 
Des Moines, Ia. Jeremiah was well edu- 
cated. He was sent by his mother to a 
Presbyterian academy at Kossuth in 
1854 to prepare for the ministry. 

Hon. James W. McDill, afterwards 
Judge and U. S. Senator, was one of his 
instructors. Judge McDill said “he was 
an eccentric young man, quiet and very 
studious.” But he had no taste for the 
orthodox ministry. In an essay he de- 
clared his belief in universal salvation, 
and soon after became a spiritualist. 

In 1857 Jeremiah went to Kansas and 
took a claim on the Little Osage. He 
joined Colonel Montgomery’s army and 
fought with him to make Kansas a free 
state. Afterwards he served under John 
Brown and was with him in one of his 
successful incursions for the liberation 
of Missouri slaves. Anderson again 
joined his old commander when he was 
organizing the Harper’s Ferry campaign 
and was one of his most trusted and 
faithful friends. John Brown told Gerrit 
Smith that “Anderson was more than a 
friend; he was as a brother and a son.” 
Three days before his execution Captain 
Brown said: “My brother Jeremiah was 
fighting bravely by my side at Harper's 
Ferry up to the moment when I was 
struck down.” 

When Colonel Lee’s marines broke 
through the barricade and charged on 
its five defenders, Anderson was pierced 
with three bayonets as his smoking rifle 
fell from his grasp. Mortally wounded, 
he was dragged out by his captors and 
thrown down on the stone flagging and 
left to the mercy of the brutal crowd. 
Death came three hours later, and two 
village doctors took his body away. 


COPPOC BROTHERS 


The two Coppoc brothers were living 
in Springdale with their mother, who 
had married again, when Brown came 
there. They listened eagerly to the story 
of the wrongs and cruelties inflicted 
upon the helpless slaves as eloquently 
told by John Brown and finally against 
their mother’s wishes decided to join 
the men drilling at the William Max- 
son farm. 

The older brother, Edwin, was born 
near Salem, Ohio, June 30, 1835. After 
his father’s death, he had lived many 
years with his grandfather, going to dis- 
trict school and working on a farm. He 
is described as studious and industrious 
and fond of athletic sports. His eyes 

























Old Springdale meeting-house where John Brown's band held mock legislative sessions. 


and hair were brown and his skin fair. 
As a young man, he was called intelli- 
gent, brave, loyal, and possessed of 
great social traits. 

Order No. 9, made out by Captain 
Brown on the day of the attack detailed 
“Lt. Albert Hazlett and Edwin Coppoc 
to hold the armory opposite the engine 
house after it is taken, remaining there 
until morning, when further orders will 
be given.” After the group was sur- 
rounded Edwin joined Brown in the en- 
gine house. While there, Edwin sighted 
the blue uniform of their assailants’ 
commander, Col. Robert E. Lee but as 
he prepared to fire, one of their pris- 
oners jumped him, so that Colonel Lee 
stepped out of range. 

Edwin Coppoc fired the last shot of 
the battle and he and Shields Green, a 
Negro, were the only ones left unhurt 
to surrender. Taken prisoner with Cop- 
poc and Green, were Captain Brown 
and Aaron D. Stevens, and John A. 
Copeland, a Negro, who were badly 
wounded. William Thompson and W. 
H. Leeman had already surrendered. 

On the 19th, Edwin Coppoc, Green, 
and Copeland were taken to Charles- 
town jail where Edwin’s trial began 
Nov. 1. He was sentenced to be hung 
on Dec. 16. His grandfather and uncle 
from Salem, Ohio, and Thomas Gwynn 
of Cedar County, Iowa, went to Vir- 
ginia to appeal to Governor Wise for a 
commutation of his sentence to im- 
prisonment. 

The faithful Negro, Green, gave Cop- 
poc a knife with which he and John 
Henry Cook who had been captured 
near Chambersburg, Pa., used to saw 
away their leg shackles. They dug a hole 
through the brick wall of their mutual 
cell the night before the execution and 
made a bold strike for freedom. But 


the guards discovered them as _ they 
crept out. 

Edwin Coppoc had carried a daguer- 
reotype of his friend Elza Maxson of 
Springdale and wrote his farewell mes- 
sage on the back of it. It wasn’t until 
several years later, following the death 
of Edwin’s mother, that Elza Maxson 
found the message. After his execution, 
Edwin Coppoc’s body was taken to 
Salem, Ohio, for burial. 

Barclay Coppoc, Edwin’s younger 
brother, escaped to the mountains along 
with the leader’s son, Owen Brown, J. 
H. Cook, Francis J. Merriam, and 
Charles P. Tidd. These men had been 
ordered to guard their arms on the 
Maryland side and consequently were 
not in the desperate fighting. 

Minute descriptions were sent out on 
each man by Governor Wise. Barclay 
Coppoc was described as about 20 years 
of age, about five feet seven and a half 
inches in height, with hazel eyes and 
brown hair, wears a light mustache, and 
has a consumptive look. 

Actually Barclay had been threatened 
with consumption, as it was called, from 
boyhood and had at the age of 19 joined 
a party going to Kansas to improve his 
health. While there he had become ac- 
quainted with Stevens, Richard Realf, 
and John Brown, and enlisted in some 
of their expeditions. Barclay was born 
Jan. 4, 1839 in Ohio. 

After their escape, these men wan- 
dered for 36 winter days in the wilds 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, subsisting on unground field corn, 
some fruit, and occasional raw chicken. 
Merriam soon gave out and at great 
risk took a train and escaped. The 
others found shelter in a northern Penn- 
sylvania farmhouse and there learned 
the fate of Cook (who had left them at 
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Maxson farm site, Brown's lowa home. 


Chambersburg to visit his wife) and the 
rest of Brown's men, including news of 
the death sentence passed on Barclay’s 
brother, Edwin. 

After a few more days of travel, Bar- 
clay rode the railroad to Iowa, reaching 
Springdale Dec. 17, the day after his 
brother died on the scaffold. Barclay 
was so near death from his ordeal that 
his Springdale friends determined to de- 
fend him in his own home from sur- 
render to the Virginia hangman. Armed 
and drilled, the guard kept nightly 
watch over him for many weeks there 
and in nearby towns. 

In January, 1860, B. F. Gue, (ex- 
lieutentant governor of Iowa) and Gen. 
Ed Wright, both members of the Legis- 
lature then, overheard in the office of 





Gov. Samuel J. Kirkwood an agent from 
Virginia demanding the surrender of 
Barclay Coppoc. They immediately hired 
a man named Williams to take the 165- 
mile horseback ride to Springdale to 
deliver a warning message to John H. 
Painter, trusted friend of Coppoc. 

The day after the messenger started 
for Springdale, it became known that 
Governor Kirkwood’s legal learning had 
enabled him to detect some flaws in the 
Virginia Governor’s requisition papers 
and he had vigorously refused to sur- 
render Coppoc until legal papers could 
be sent from Virginia. His action stands 
out in bold contrast to the cringing atti- 
tude of Governor Packer of Pennsy]l- 
vania who hastened to send Cook and 
Hazlett back to the Virginia gallows 
without even an investigation of the 
legality of the papers. 

By the time the legal requisition 
reached Des Moines on Feb. 10, and 
Governor Kirkwood was compelled to 
issue his arrest warrant, Coppoc was 
gone. Coppoc, accompanied by Thad- 
deus Maxson, was taken by sleigh by a 
well armed guard to Mechanicsville 
where he and Maxson took the train to 
Chicago. There they stayed with a 
trusted colored family, later going to 
Canada until the Virginia officer left 
for his home. They stopped in Ashta- 
bula County, Ohio, to visit Owen Brown 
and F. J. Merriam and then returned to 
Iowa. 

Barclay Coppoc continued to figiit 
slavery in Kansas and when the Civil 
War began, he was commissioned a 
Lieutenant in the Fourth Kansas Volun- 


Brown's daughter, Ruth Thompson gave picture of her brothers to Maxsons. 
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teers. Returning from a recruiting trip 
in Iowa, he was killed Aug. 30, 1861 
when his train fell 80 feet into the 
Platte River after the bridge had been 
burned by Missouri rebels. His body 
was taken to Leavenworth, Kan., for 
burial but his name was inscribed on a 
soldiers’ monument erected at Tipton 
near his old home. 


The Judas Letter 

Figuring indirectly in the Harper's 
Ferry event were three other Iowans. 
Shortly before the execution of John 
Brown and his fellow prisoners, Secre- 
tary of War John B. Floyd made public 
an anonymous letter which he had re- 
ceived, warning of the proposed raid. 

Speculation as to the author of the 
“Judas” letter continued for several 
years. Various persons were charged 
with the betrayal including Hugh Forbes 
who at one time drilled Brown’s men; 
Edmund Babb, an editorial writer on the 
Cincinnati Gazette; Richard Realf, poet 
and former follower of Brown; and 
John H. Cook, trusted friend and com- 
panion of Brown in the attack. 

However, the secret was finally re- 
vealed after 37 years in an article in 
the Iowa publication, the Midland 
Monthly of 1897, written by B. F. Gue 
who claimed his brother, David J. Gue, 
and a cousin, A. L. Smith, wrote not 
only one but two letters to Secretary 
Floyd. 

According to the article, the Gue 
brothers and Smith in 1859 lived close 
to Springdale where on August 13, 1859, 
David Gue and his cousin had gone to 
visit Moses Varney, an old friend of 
Smith. 

“During their stay the exciting topic 
of conversation among the Quakers of 
the village was ‘Old John Brown’ and 
his men. They had made warm friends 
among the peaceful people of the settle- 
ment, and several young men had gone 
from their homes to join his mysterious 
expedition. Enough had been told to his 
most trusted friends to arouse their fears 
that the expedition Brown was organiz- 
ing could not succeed, and must end in 
the violent death of all engaged in it. 

“On Sunday evening Moses Varney 
took Smith to one side, and revealed 
to him in confidence what he knew of 
Brown's expedition. He felt that some- 
thing must be done to save Brown and 
his followers. When Varney had fin- 
ished he implored Smith to do some- 
thing. 

“On their long ride home, Smith and 
my brother tried to think of some plan 
by which the terrible tragedy could be 
averted without harm to the stern old 

(Continued on page 50) 
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There’s Plenty of 
Steam When Old 
Threshing Machines 


Have a Reunion 


At Mount Pleasant’s annual 
celebration, fanciers of old 


farm equipment have their 


special kind of field day. 


by A. M. WETTACH 


a Day week will see daily 
streams of cars, some from as far 
away as the eastern states and those of 
the far west, converging on Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. For starting September 
9th is the four-day annual reunion of 
the Midwest Old Settlers & Threshers 
Association. 

Seventy steam engines, large and 
small, and early day tractors will parade 
and perform for the entertainment of 
visitors. The town and Association will 
be host to people from probably every 
county in Iowa and from most of the 
states as well as a few from other coun- 
tries. Engineers and their engines from 
Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Ohio and farther will take part. 

Grown-ups and youngsters, townfolks 
and farmers will roam the acres of park 
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Engine fires take kindling, plenty of coal to get up steam. 


and displays watching engines thresh, 
saw logs into lumber, test their power 
on the pony brake, run the Baker fan, 
grind wheat into flour, and operate ma- 
chinery of the steam engine era. Then 
they will watch the Cavalcade of Power 
from the amphitheatre or from the side- 
lines of the race track. This is the pa- 
rade of the engines under their own 
power as they pass in front of the 
amphitheatre where an announcer re- 
lates their history and description. 
Following the engines are other fea- 
tures: floats made by the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary showing pioneer kitchens, sewing 
bees, country school; and a parade by 
the antique car club, many of the cou- 
ples in period costume; all led by 
high school bands. Balancing a 10-ton 
steam engine on a teeter-totter is a stunt 


that takes an experienced engineer and 
this popular feature is performed before 
the crowd. 

The reunion is the outgrowth of the 
concern of a few men who deplored the 
fact that old engines were being sold 
for junk and pioneer agricultural ma- 
chinery was not being preserved. The 
1950 reunion was the result of their 
organizing an association, and the in- 
terest of like-minded friends and hob- 
byists coming together and putting on 
a successful display. Since that time old 
engines have become collector's items 
and many have been saved from the 
junk yard to be reconditioned and oper- 
ate as they formerly did. 

The non-profit Association has a board 
of directors which spends considerable 
time on the reunion work and manage- 
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ment. Care is required in choosing en- 
gines which will be shown—duplication 
is avoided and new ones each year are 
substituted for some so that the ap- 
proximate number is the same each year. 
The Association pays for transporting 
the large engines by low-boy, some a 
distance of hundreds of miles. Owners 
usually bring their model engines by 
car and trailer or truck. All engines are 
state boiler inspected for safety. 

The largest engine on the grounds last 
year was a 12 foot-high, 23 ton, 40-120 
h.p. Undermounted Avery. The horse 
power rating is given in two numbers, 
in this case the 40 h.p. is drawbar, and 
120 h.p. on the pulley or belt. This 
engine was brought from Oklahoma 
where it had formerly been used to run 


a sawmill. Robert Willits of Mt. Pleas- 
ant now owns it and also a smaller 18 
h.p. one. Oldest engine on the grounds 
was a 6 h.p. portable Case built in 1873. 
It was not self-propelled but was pulled 
by a team from job to job. It belongs 
to H. E. Elgar of Mt. Pleasant. A 6 
h.p. Nichols and Shepard engine built 
in 1885 was shown by Ray Ernst of Mt. 
Pleasant. It is one of only four known 
to be in existence, two of which he 
owns. All three men are founders of the 
original Association and among its first 
officers. 

A collector's item in engines and a 
handsomely decorated one is the 12 
h.p. J. I. Case, 1886 model owned by 
Charles McMillan of Mt. Pleasant. It 
daily made a trip to the uptown post 


office carrying mail, posted on the 
grounds, which also carried a distinctive 
design and the inscription, “carried by 
steam engine to post office.” 

Shown for the first time was a Bryan 
steam tractor, a 1920, 3-plow outfit de- 
scribed as “the world’s first light steam 
tractor.”” L. A. Hansen of Rolfe, Iowa, 
is the owner. Also a newcomer was the 
1917, 22 h.p. Wood Bros. engine, owned 
by Miss Helen Wood of Des Moines. 
The designer and builder of this engine 
was the late F. J. Wood, her father. 

Iowa’s governor has visited the re- 
union each year and ridden on one of 
the engines in the parade. Each year, 
too, surprise selections of Old Settler 
of the Year and Old Thresher of the 
Year are made. 


Part of the Cavalcade of Power where engines roll under their own steam power. Leading parade is a large Case followed by as 
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Displays in buildings and tents in- 
clude antiques of pioneer farms and 
homes, Indian relics, early day guns, and 
exhibits of interest to “rock hounds.” 
Thresher meals are served in tents on 
the grounds by five church organiza- 
tions. These have contributed much to 
the success of the reunions. In addition 
camera fans can feast their lenses on 
the gaudily-painted engines. During the 
parade they are allowed to line up along 
the track for close-ups of these ancient 
machines. 

The event has expanded so that it has 
outgrown its original confines. And for 
its tenth reunion more land has been 
added and also a large building. A good 
start toward a museum of implements 
has been made. 


, New Giant, and undermounted Avery. 


Pony brake in action tests power of steam engine and skill of operator. 


Model engines take part in Cavalcade also operating under their own steam. 





Steam sawmill operation draws crowd. 
Logs are cut on farms around Mt. 
Pleasant and taken to exhibition. 
Portable saw rig is run by owner, 
E. L. Trout of Donnellson. 


Fife and Drum Corps, started in 1896, 
first played for Bryan-McKinley 
campaign. Originally the group had 40 
members. Survivors of more active 
years carry on tradition of playing at 
annual celebration. 


Boiler flues must be cleaned before firing up engine. Grinding wheat 
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One of few left, threshing machine built in 1885 
entertains spectators; the hand-fed Ellis Cham- 
pion separator dates to Pennsylvania in 1873. 


Behemoths of another era—steam engines fascinate boy 
J § 


living in streamlined age of jet and space travel. 


Shepard engines 
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A recentl y discovered journal tells of the experience 


of a small town lowa doctor during a smallpox outbreak in 
ISSI — the dread of the disease among local people. his self- 


imposed quarantine, and his method of treating his patient 
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During the last century smallpox was one of the most 
dreaded diseases prevalent. What a doctor faced in caring 
for a smallpox victim in this era is revealed in the papers of 
Dr. Albert Dunlap which were recently discovered by his 
daughter Anna Dunlap Hoke. At the time this was written 
in 1881 Dr. Dunlap was practicing in Kent in Union County. 
He later moved to Creston where he died in 1903. 


ITH an old rusty pen and indigo ink I will try to keep 

a record of life in isolation. It may be pleasant to 
read over in some future day, though now the incidents are 
far from pleasant the task may break the monotony of 
everyday life. My life has been one of adventure but in 
forty years passed in home, college, mining camp, army, the 
plains, anywhere and anyhow, I think this is the climax of 
it all. 

I have roughed it and faced death in battle but this is 
rougher than the roughest and facing danger without the 
stimulus of battle, calmly looking forward to an attack with 
no one to care for me in case of sickness. 

Well, here we are in a pest house confronted with the 
most malignant form of smallpox, isolated in the center of 
a section of land half a mile from any road. The improve- 
ments??? consist of a log cabin with a lean-to on one side all 
dilapidated. The occupants are the husband and wife, a 
daughter of sixteen to eighteen, and our patient, a girl of 
about twenty one. 

I was called to see her Thursday, May Fifth: on finding a 
case of variola took an old suit with me the next day which 
was put on before entering the house. Sunday the trustees 
ordered me not to enter the house unless I were willing to 
remain, so I was forced to obtain all information at a dis- 
tance and put up medicine to a certain extent by guess. This 
was unsatisfactory and I concluded to go in and take charge, 
giving me the opportunity to study the disease. Why not? 
At least set an example to shame the sheep who are afraid 
to even pass along the distant road. My previous attendance 
had also driven away my large office practice: otherwise 
could only sit down at home and do nothing. 

Having visited Creston and settled up my business a few 
things were packed in a satchel, with medicine chest in buggy 
started to the farm on Tuesday evening. The rain had been 
almost constant for several days leaving the roads nearly im- 
passable. Arrived after dark, hitched horse to a tree (Not a 
stable or shed on the place) then entered house and thor- 
oughly examined the patient. Found as expected a case of 
malignant, confluent smallpox. After putting up medicine we 
divided forces into watches: two 
to sit up until two o'clock, other 
two would then get up and nurse 
until morning. As the house was 
only one room and the lean-to 
with the patient in the room, 
cooking, eating or sitting, etc., all 
had to be carried on in the lean-to 
within sight of the sick woman. I 
took first watch remaining up un- 
til nearly three, then lay down on 
the floor securing but little rest. 

The constant roving about, talk- 





ing, groans of patient, and last but not least the terribly un- 
pleasant odor arising from sick bed: that odor peculiar to 
smallpox, stronger and more penetrating than skunk had far 
from an opiate influence, consequently I slept but little. 

Wednesday morning routed out early, had breakfast and 
smallpox together then went to work. With posts and old 
lumber started to build a shed about thirty feet from house. 
In intervals between showers planted the posts we had to 
carry several hundred feet, boarded up sides with fence 
boards, clap boards, etc. By night had sides inclosed though 
all material had to be torn from fences and carried close to 
a mile. My only help was from the aged father. 

Shortly before dark Mr. McCauley brought lumber for 
roofing, throwing it off close to a quarter of a mile from 
house. Those heavy boards, nineteen of them, sixteen feet 
long also had to be brought up and lifted to the roof. He 
did not bring the cot bed and other things as requested, 
though there were some groceries and a loaf of graham bread 
wrapped in a newspaper . 

Wednesday night was but a repetition of the other only 
when it came my time to rest I went into the lean-to making 
up a bed on the soft side of a pair of puncheons covered 
with straw and an old blanket for my covering. I slept well 
most of the remaining hours although it rained most of the 
time and the roof was far from watertight. 

Thursday and that night the routine was about the same 
although when I went off watching slept in the house as the 
wornout mother was sleeping in the new shed. That evening 
received my mail; a letter from my mother, a newspaper and 
two postals. 

Friday morning was cool with wind blowing. Put every- 
thing out to air and they needed it. Might hang over a 
clothesline myself to good advantage as my clothes have not 
been off since I entered the house. Women busy washing up 
things. Patient shows favorable symptoms giving some hope. 
It requires one to sit by bed keeping ice to tongue and lips 
which are badly swollen—face commenced to scab—eyes 
swelled shut the last two days—mind clear. 

Shortly after things were put out to air a shower of rain 
required a quick packing up again. Patient improved until 
noon, telling us we could all go outside to eat dinner and 
leave her alone, though I thought it best to leave her sister 
to remain on watch. 

When I returned a great change had taken place and she 
was rapidly sinking. Called in family though in a few 
minutes she was dead. 

Hung out a white cloth as a 
signal, ordering the men to build 
a coffin at once. As no one could 
be hired to dig the grave we had 
that to do ourselves, selecting a 
place close to the bank of the 
Platte River about a mile from 
the house up on a pleasant knoll. 
After finishing grave I took the 
seat off my buggy hauling down 
lime and fencing to surround the 
grave, then hauled coffin up from 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Page County youths learn to cook out using aluminum foil, reflector ovens, can stoves, and sticks. After practice they cook one d 


FUN TIME FOR FAR 


4-H boys and girls gather near Boone for training and play 


“SOME of our kids had their suit- 
cases packed 10 days before camp, and 
then on the way down to camp, one 
kept asking, ‘Can’t you drive a little 
faster?’’’ This came from a 4-H leader 
who is convinced that the State 4-H 
Camp is one of the most popular ac- 
tivities with Iowa farm boys and girls. 

For it’s at this 617-acre playground 
located nine miles south of Boone, where 
more than 8,000 4-H youths and leaders 
gather annually for fun-filled days of 
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camping and training. They represent 
every one of Iowa’s 99 counties. Some 
arrive in the winter for a stay in the 
cabins. Others come in spring, summer 
or fall to live in tents and to roam the 
heavily wooded hills overlooking the 
Des Moines River Valley. 

It’s during the summer months that 
the camp has its greatest concentration 
of 4-H’ers. From early June through 
late August, the camp is in full opera- 
tion with a staff of 10 supervising the 


program. The early part of the sum 
mer is open to county delegations. The 
later in the season, chosen delegate: 
from counties attend the State 4- 
Health, Conservation, and Leadershit 
Camps designed for those with achieve 
ment or interest in a particular phas 
of 4-H. 

Regardless of the nature of the grout 
at the camp, its facilities are almost al 
ways in full use. A swimming pool anc 
bath house, three lodges, seven cabins 





Judy Powers prepares pancakes on can stove. Most popular spot is camp's snack bar. 


After swimming Cerro Gordo lads relax in tent called Bobolink” which houses six. 


y cook one di Bring their three and a half day stay. 


tMYOUTHS 


d play. by TOM COOPER 


of the sum- 50 tents, plus an ample supply of equip- 
ations. Then ment are available. 
sen delegates Over $400,000 has been invested in 
State 4-H developing the camping center since 
1 Leadership 1952. Much of this total has come in 
with achieve- the way of county fund raising cam- 
ticular phase paigns conducted by 4-H leaders and 
friends of the organization. Business 
of the group friends interested in promoting its de- 
re almost al- velopment have contributed one-third of 
ing pool and the funds and equipment used at the 
seven cabins, camp. 





Swimming staff gives clown act atop high diving board. Camp's trampoline gets plenty of use during “free time.” 


Each morning and evening 4-H campers gather in separate county delegations for religious ceremonies. 
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by DEAN GABBERT 





“free time.” 


WO giant fingers of light probed 

along the Wisconsin bank as E. H. 
“Mike” Vorwald checked his position 
from the darkened pilothouse of the 
towboat Minnesota. 

“That’s the mouth of the Buffalo 
River,” he said, using one of the search 
lights as a pointer. “Log pirates oper- 
ated around here back in the rafting 
days.” He moved the rudder lever and 
eased the diesel-powered boat into the 
head of a bend near Fisher Island. A 


Minnesota noses long tow into Lock No. 





1959 Style 


River pilots for the giant barges 
that navigate lowa’s border are 


as colorful as their predecessors. 


Photos by FORREST ULIN 


Life on the Mississippi: - 


navigational light winked from the 
Minnesota side. Out in front six cargo 
barges extended nearly 800 feet into the 
blackness. 

A native Iowan, the 44-year-old Vor- 
wald is master of the 1,200 ton Minne- 
sota which plies the upper Mississippi 
under the flag or the Federal Barge 
Lines. He heads a crew of 14 men and 
two women who help move a record 
volume of freight on America's mighti- 
est and most fabled river. 





On this typical mid-September run, 
the Minnesota was 16 hours out of St. 
Paul, downbound with 7,200 tons of 
oats, soybeans, and scrap metal. Sched- 
uled pick-ups enroute to St. Louis would 
boost the cargo to nearly 11,000 tons 
and bring the total length of boat and 
barges to 1,170 feet. 

Captain Mike is a resident of Gutten- 
berg in scenic Clayton County, and like 
countless others who dwell along Iowa's 
eastern fringes, his life is inexorably tied 


8 at Genoa, Wis. Long tows must be broken and put through 600-foot lock in sections. 

















to the river. In the best tradition of the 
Mississippi, he started as a deckhand ir 
1935 and worked his way through the 
ranks. He received his pilot’s license in 
1941 and qualified as a master in 1950. 

His work begins when a Coast Guard 
ice-breaker opens the channel in March 
and lasts until a hard freeze hits in 
December. During those months he sel- 
dom has a chance to do more than wave 
at his wife and five youngsters. But the 
remainder of the year is a pleasant inter- 
lude of hunting, fishing, and family life. 

For all large boats, the upper Mis- 
sissippi begins at the mouth of the Ohio 
River at Cairo, Ill., and ends at Dayton 
Bluff light between the Twin Cities. 
In between are 838 miles of bends, is- 
lands, and majestic bluffs. 

More than 300 miles of the upper 
river belong to the Iowa scene. From 
State Line daymark at Mile 673 to Lock 
and Dam No. 19 at Mile 364, the big 
river twists its way south to form Iowa’s 
familiar eastern profile. 

A glimpse of “Life On The Missis- 
sippi,” 100 years after Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens won his license as a 
steamboat pilot, shows paddle-wheels 
have all but disappeared from the river, 
and the full-throated blast of a steam 
whistle is a rare sound, but the charac- 
ters who man today’s boats are just as 
colorful as those who trod the decks of 
the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee. 
Some of them curse the river and others 
appear only to tolerate it, but none of 
them gets very far away from it. And 
all of them use a three-word phrase— 
“on the bank”—which expresses their 
distrust of things not a part of their 
world of boats and barges. 

Take Andy Hall, a 28-year-old deck- 
hand who laughs at the loan sharks who 


Pilot L. B. Powell (left) commands after watch; First Mate James Swift at controls. 





































prey on his wages. “When a riverman 
gets on the bank, he ain’t got good 
sense,” he states from experience. Andy 
has been trying to pay off a $300 loan 
for 10 years, but before he can make 
that final payment, he always finds it 
necessary to borrow more. “But when 
you're broke and thirsty,’’ he asks, 
“what's another loan?” 

Then there’s Bessie Simon, the Minne- 
sota’s mess girl and 57-year-old great 
grandmother. Three times a day—exact- 
ly at 5:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m., and 5:30 
p.m.—she marches through the passage- 
ways ringing the galley bell with a 
rhythm no one can duplicate. 

Bessie’s love for the river is tem- 
pered with respect. A veteran of 15 
years of galley duty, she has worked on 
the Missouri and Illinois rivers as well 
as the upper and lower Mississippi. 

“When the river’s roarin’ mad during 
high water or when you spend three 
days on a sandbar in low water, you 
feel downright helpless,” she adds. 

There may be better billets than a 
Mississippi river boat, but none where 
the groceries are in any greater abun- 
dance. Smiling Stella Smith, an attrac- 
tive widow, presides over the Minne- 
sota’s galley with the able assistance of 
Bessie Simon. Saturday is steak night on 
the boat and there are always “extras” 
for Sunday dinner. For those who have 
the capacity to smack, the galley re- 
frigerator is always open. 

Like the tortoise which outran the 
hare, a towboat travels downstream at 
the rate of eight miles an hour and up- 
stream at a slightly slower speed. But 
it works at the job of moving freight 
24 hours a day and when it reaches its 
destination there’s no docking and no 
liberty for the crew. 








The Minnesota is a converted steam- 
boat measuring 160 feet with a 45-foot 
beam. She was built in 1938 at Slidell, 
La., and named the Huck Finn until 
some unimaginative owner caused her 
to be rechristened for reasons unknown. 
The only reminder of her past is a beau- 
tiful brass bell mounted on the boiler 
deck and inscribed with the name of 
Mark Twain’s contribution to Missis- 
sippi river lore. 

For all her bulk, the Minnesota has 
a draught of less than eight feet. Each 
of her 1,200-horsepower engines drives 
a giant screw 92 inches in diameter. 
Two massive steering rudders and four 
smaller backing rudders provide her 
with the maneuverability to negotiate 
tight bends and narrow locks. 

The engine room is the domain of 
Chief Engineer William McAnally, who 
is unmindful of the heat and din after 
26 years of operating river boats. To- 
gether with an assistant engineer and 
two strikers, he is responsible for all 
things mechanical, down to and includ- 
ing the captain’s popcorn popper. 

As an upper river vessel, the Minne- 
sota operates against a backdrop of 
some of the Midwest’s most spectacular 
scenery. Green-carpeted bluffs mark the 
meandering course of the river, some- 
times rising from the water’s edge and 
sometimes retreating into the purple 
haze several miles inland. Every island— 
large and small, sandy and rocky—adds 
a picturesque touch of its own. 

Rivermen, however, are interested on- 
ly in such mundane things as pool stages 
and buoy locations and not the aesthetic 
beauty which surrounds them. And it’s 
probably a good thing. As Captain Mike 
puts it: “The idea is to admire the 
scenery while you’re moving and _ not 


Located at Hastings, Minn. is Lock-Dam 
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with the head of your tow hung up on 
a shoal.” 

Life aboard a river boat is measured 
in six-hour watches. While half of the 
crew is on duty, the other half is sleep- 
ing. And the only time they meet is 
while traveling to and from the galley. 
All hands, including the Captain, put 
in an 84-hour week. Sometimes the work 
is extremely hazardous and sometimes 
it’s a snap, but it goes on 12 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

Those on the forward watch start 
their day at 6 a.m. The after watch 
takes over at noon and at 6 p.m. the 
whole process is repeated. Vorwald, who 
doubles as a pilot, works the forward 
watch and Pilot L. B. Powell is in com- 
mand during the after watch. The deck- 
hands are divided three to a watch. 
Those on the after watch work under 
the first mate and those on the forward 
watch take their orders from the sec- 
ond mate. 

If you can stand the gaff, towboat 
life holds certain advantages. Each day 
on the job means one day of paid vaca- 
tion, making it possible to earn a year’s 
wages in six months’ time. Then there’s 
the not-so-small matter of free bed and 
board during the time you’re on the 
boat. 

Average monthly salaries range from 
a starting figure of $350 for deckhands 
and cooks to $800 for masters. In be- 
tween are mates $500, engineers $700 
and pilots $750. 

Upper river navigation was uncertain 
business until the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers solved the problem with a series 


a constant nine-foot channel. Boats now 
stairstep their way up and down the 
river by means of the locks, located at 
an average interval of 25 miles. Each 
lock is 110 feet wide and all but one 
are 600 feet in length. 

Command post and nerve center of 
the Minnesota is the pilothouse, perched 
some 25 feet above the engine deck. 
Once the boat is underway, everything 
depends upon the skill and judgment of 
the man who occupies the pilot’s green 
swivel chair. 

Within this glass-enclosed domain are 
a shortwave radio transmitter and re- 
ceiver, a radar set for bad weather and 
a ship-to-shore telephone. Boats operat- 
ing on the lower river are also equipped 
with fathometers, a device which takes 
the place of the leadsman who once 
stood on the bow of a steamboat with 
a weighted line and sang out the chang- 
ing depth of the channel. 

Traditional pilothouse trappings in- 
clude a cuspidor, placed within easy 
range of the pilot, and a large leather- 
upholstered bench for guests and off- 
duty officers. 

River piloting is no job for the weak 
of heart. Basic requirements are steel 
nerves and an intimate, mile-by-mile 
knowledge of the river. A modern-day 
pilot has the advantage of many navi- 
gational aids, but he still must be on 
familiar terms with every sandbar and 
snag. 

To secure his license, a pilot must be 
able to locate every bank light and day- 
mark and chart the position of several 
thousand channel buoys. Upper river 


the United States Coast Guard. 

The bank lights, powered by batteries, 
are strategically located to keep boats on 
course at night. Those on the left side 
of the river blink twice and those on the 
right blink once. Daymarks are noth- 
ing more than diamond-shaped signs, 
painted white with a black cross and 
nailed to some convenient object at the 
water's edge. | 

Every light and daymark has both a 
name and a mileage number. In most 
cases, lights and daymarks are named 
for people and places dating back to the 
steamboat era. Pig’s Eye, Grey Cloud 
Slough, Maiden Rock, Smith’s Bar, 
Mule Bend, Chimney Rock, Pap’s Chute, 
Deadman Slough and Steamboat Hol- 
low are just a few of the more pictur- 
esque ones. 

Two types of buoys are used to keep 
boats from straying out of the channel. 
Black and white buoys, resembling stove 
pipes, mark the right side and orange, 
cone-shaped buoys designate the left 
side. 

To impractical people who live on the 
bank, “right” and “left” are relative 
terms which sometimes lead to con- 
fusion. But not on the river. “Right” 
and “left” designations are based on a 
downstream course and they remain so 
regardless of direction. Iowa, for ex- 
ample, is on the right bank and Illinois 
is on the left and it makes no difference 
whether you're going upstream or down. 

Soft-spoken Mike Vorwald runs a 
taut ship. And he has the faculty of 
making the operation of a towboat ap- 
pear disarmingly simple. Slightly on the 


em. And it’s. ° 26 locks and dams between Minne- lights and daymarks alone fill no less stocky side with flecks of gray in his 
“aptain Mike Polis and Alton, Ill. This ambitious than 44 pages in the “List of Lights close-cropped hair, he meets every situa- 
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bridge approach, he never loses his com- 
posure or makes a hasty decision. In the 
eyes of his crew, there’s no better skip- 
per on the upper river. 

But even Mike admits that piloting is 
not without its hazards. Heavy tows 
have a way of “getting out of shape” 
and a high wind blowing against a 
string of empty barges can send a boat 
down the river like a “three-legged 
dog.” Sandbars can pop up in the chan- 
nel almost overnight and its no trick at 
all to slam your tow into a lock wall 
or bridge pier. A sudden pull on the 
rudder is enough to snap cables like 
rubber bands and scatter a half dozen 
barges over five miles of river. 

Natural enemies of all river pilots are 
railroad bridge tenders. Theoretically, 
river vessels have the right-of-way. But 
bridge tenders are employed by the rail- 
roads and if they choose to “blow 
down” a boat for an approaching train, 
there isn’t much a pilot can do except 
curse and shake his fist out the window. 

Even the Minnesota has reason to 
share her master’s aversion for bridges. 
Several years ago during a run up the 
Illinois river, some tender pulled the 
wrong lever and dropped his draw 
bridge squarely on the Minnesota’s pilot- 
house. The pilot leaped to safety only 
seconds before his surroundings were re- 
duced to splinters. 

If rivermen are sometimes less than 
polite to those who tend bridges, they 
lavish every courtesy upon their fellow 
pilots. Traffic regulations, as set forth 
by the Coast Guard, are observed to 
the letter. When two boats meet, the 





Card playing is No. 1 off-duty pastime. 




















































Smith (1.) and Simon cook meals for 14. 


Eating like kings is one of rivermen’s compensations for working 84-hour week. 
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descending vessel has the right-of-way 
and the privilege of declaring on which 
side it wishes to pass. One blast on the 
whistle indicates the right side and two 
blasts the left. The ascending vessel 
acknowledges the whistle signal and as 
the two boats come abreast, each pilot 
bestows his blessings by crossing his 
arms and waving them above his head. 

Since the advent of the shortwave 
radio, this simple procedure has _be- 
come much more complicated. As soon 
as a pilot spots an approaching boat, 
he makes radio contact, and the game 
begins. After an exchange of pleas- 
antries, each offers the other a choice 
of sides. The conversation continues as 
the two vessels draw nearer and they 
may be perilously close before a de- 
cision is reached. 

The favorite radio word of all pilots is 
“yeah.” Without it they would be forced 
to abandon their sets and rely solely 
upon whistles. A typical mid-river con- 
versation goes something like this: 

“WA 5881, the Minnesota, to up- 
stream vessel now leaving Genoa lock.” 

“Yeah, Captain, I gotcha okay. This 
is WA ..........., the Dixie Challenge. We're 
shovin’ four empties and cussin’ this 
wind.” 

“Yeah, it is a little windy but we 
don’t notice it so much. Which side do 
you want, Captain? If you’re havin’ a 
little trouble, make it easy on yourself.” 

“Yeah, well that’s nice of you Cap- 
tain, but you got a big tow and we can 
make it okay on either side.” 

“Yeah, yeah. Well let’s say two 
whistles.” 

“Yeah, fine. Two whistles it is, Cap- 
tain. Anybody comin’ down _ behind 
you?” 

“Yeah, the Carpolis is back about 
two or three miles. She’s been followin’ 
us since yesterday morning.” 

“Yeah, well that’s good. We haven't 
had much company on this trip. Is/ 
Pete Thomas still skipper on the Car- | 
polis?” ; 

“Yeah, he’s still the same ol’ Pistol 7 
Pete.” : 

“Yeah, yeah. You know he told mef 
years ago that fightin’ them big tows| 
and drinkin’ whiskey would get a man} 
in the end. I figured he’d given up one 
or the other by now.” t 

“Yeah, well, you can’t tell oa 
Pete. It’s been nice talking to you, Cap- Be 
tain. Passing on two whistles. WA 
5881, the Minnesota.” E 

“Yeah, okay on two whistles. See § 
you around Captain. WA . the 
Dixie Challenge.” i 

When Captain Mike blows for a 
lock, the Minnesota comes suddenly § 
(Continued on page 51) 
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MIDSUMMER DAYS 


Despite the heat and the humidity, Iowa summers have a pleasant attraction. 
In the lull between the spring and fall working seasons, the countryside 
settles down to a kind of satisfied contemplation. Some years the weather 
goes awry and the parched land reflects worry rather than contentment, but 
these times of trouble are gradually dimmed in the memory by contented 
growing seasons. The pictures in this collection capture much of the feeling 
of rural Iowa during the summer. Our lead picture by Joan Liffring catches 
a group of pigeons sunning themselves on the roof of an eastern Iowa barn. 











PLEASE FOLD OUT 





On the contoured fields of a Fremont County farm, red and 
white clover bloom simultaneously. The red clover loses its 
color intensity rapidly and must be photographed soon 
after it blossoms. As in the case of this picture, modern 
farming practices have given a new dimension to cropland. 


In later summer, fields of corm and grain make a 
checker-board pattern across the land near Dubuque 
(opposite). The abrupt hills of this section provided 
Bert Vogel with an interesting framing and a vast, 
sweeping vista. 


Near Davenport, a farm girl looks over the mail at 
the gate of her farm home (centerspread). This very 
typical Iowa scene could be duplicated nearly any- 
place in the state. Photograph by Arthur Langford. 























Across a pleasant pasture in northeast lowa sets 


St. Sebald’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. Bert 
Vogel shot this midsummer scene near St. Point. 


The summer shadows of an old elm tree partially 
shade a recently abandoned schoolhouse and its 
weed-choked grounds in this photo by Rodney Fox. 
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Most impressive single operation of Pella Rolscreen is ripping and cross-cutting of lumber. It is now done in new building Veloping 
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made Pella Rolscreen a fa- 


ieee generations of inventive genius 
miliar American tradename. In view of 


the firm’s relatively short life (35 years) 


and small payroll (640), the Pella 
brand has achieved a surprising promi- 


pence in the building field. 

\ principal reason for Pella’s success 
is its compactness 
in its plant operation, in its manage- 
ment, and in its selling supervision. The 
firm has always concentrated on four 


in its product line, 


fines—rolling screens, windows, Vene- 
tian blinds, and folding doors. Even 
those have only briefly been produced 
Simultaneously—the blinds were grad- 
wally dropped from 1950 to 1957, the 
doors added in 1952. 

Pella’s factory, offices, warehousing, 
and selling operations are all conducted 
Out ot a closely grouped set of buildings 
in Pella. The ownership and manage- 
ment of the concern rests with the Peter 
H. Kuyper family. The senior Kuyper 
bought control early in the company’s 
history and later acquired all of the 
§tock. He still runs Rolscreen along with 
bis son, Stuart, who is in charge of pro- 
duction, and his son-in-law, Paul Far- 
Wer, who is in charge of sales. 
Competitors look on Pella’s sales op- 
@ration as an incomprehensible crazy- 
guilt. It does not follow the accepted 
Wholesaler-dealer pattern of the indus- 
try, but it works—and, after all, that is 
What counts. Pella mostly sells directly 
fo building material distributors. Other 
firms in the industry maintain elaborate 
Wholesale setups which normally sell 
exclusively to lumber yards. 
| Today Pella’s sales (outsiders esti- 
Mate them in the seven to nine million 
@ollar a year range) come in equal pro- 
ortions from Rolscreens, windows, and 
folding doors. This is not quite as sim- 

le as it may sound as the size combina- 
Bons are nearly endless. One company 
Mathematician figured that the com- 
Pany offered 348,000 variations of win- 
ows alone. This, of course, makes pro- 
Guction scheduling a major problem. 
fy We have just developed complete pro- 
guction control,” P. H. Kuyper ad- 
Mitted recently. 

4 Pella’s somewhat complex manufac- 
@iring operation stemmed from the sim- 
fBle idea of a northwest Iowa man to 
Produce a window screen that would 
i bill up and down much like the familiar 
Window shades. He sold it to a group 
Mf Des Moines men headed by E. J. 
Raymond who took on the task of de- 
silding ¥eloping the product. The need for more 






























capital soon became apparent so they 
placed a want ad in the Des Moines 
Register announcing “A Business Op- 
portunity for An Executive or High 
Class Salesman” and revealing that they 
needed $10,000 and the services of the 
investor. 

At that time Pete Kuyper, who had 
left the family lumber business in Pella, 
was looking around for something in- 
teresting to do. Answering the advertise- 
ment, he soon found himself living in 
Des Moines and struggling with the in- 
fant company. It took Kuyper and his 
new partners all of the summer of 1925 
to work out the snags in the original 
idea, which turned out to be not much 
more than that. By October, however, 
the firm was in production and the 
sales manager had snagged orders to 
two large new apartment houses (in 
Cincinnati and St. Louis) on his first 
sales trip. 

The Rolscreen idea met with a suf- 
ficiently warm initial response to con- 
vince Kuyper of its potential. In 1926 
he bought out the other stockholders 
and moved the infant company to Pella 
where a small group of local men had 
erected a building for him. By this 
time Pella Rolscreen had a payroll of 
30 men. 

When the depression hit, Pella was 
firmly established. Some 30 patents on 
the screen had held up despite numerous 
lawsuits, and the company had enjoyed 
a sales increase of 400% in 1926, 120% 
in 1927, 85% in 1928, and 25% in 1929. 
While Rolscreen suffered the same as 
other manufacturers in the 1930-33 pe- 
riod, it managed to keep most of the 
working force on with a reduced work 
week. : 

In 1932, Pella Rolscreen expanded in- 
to the Venetian blind field with the first 
metal-slat blind. Pete Kuyper also de- 
veloped the first enclosed head-member 
assembly. (Until that time, the working 
parts of the blind had been exposed.) 

In the late 30’s and early 40’s, Pella 
was one of the leading Venetian blind 
manufacturers in the country. As small 
local manufacturers came into the pic- 
ture around 1950, however, the market 
became less inviting. In 1957, Rolscreen 
discontinued the line entirely. 

As the firm emerged from the depres- 
sion, he looked for new ways to sell 
its window screens. Pete Kuyper was 
disturbed by the fact that stecl casement 
window manufacturers were building 
their own flat frame screens. In 1936, 
he decided to make his own windows 































































Family triumvirate of Paul Farver (l.), 
P. H. Kuyper, Stu Kuyper manage firm. 






Gerrit Van Setten glazes wood window. 
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and came out with one that utilized a 
steel frame with a wood sash and in- 
corporated, of course, the Rolscreen. 

The product was immediately success- 
ful and that year Kuyper’s working 
force went up to 125 people. The win- 
dow also put Rolscreen into the wood- 
working field. But the firm’s metal ex- 
perience allowed it to produce most of 
its own window hardware, unlike most 
companies in the field. 

During World War II, the metal 
shortage forced Pella to turn to wood 
in its Venetian blinds. It also developed 
wooden windows for war plants and 
defense housing. This new interest in 
non-metals was reflected in the firm’s 
post-war product development. 

In 1952, Pella Rolscreen expanded in- 
to the multi-purpose window, an all 
wood awning type. It turned out to be 
a case of being in the right place at the 
right time. Popular with homebuilders, 
the lower cost windows opened up a 
broader market and allowed the firm to 
expand from custom into mass manu- 


facturing. 

That same year Pella introduced the 
first wood folding doors. At the time 
all folding doors were made of plastic- 
coated cloth and the Kuyper family felt 
that a wooden version would be success- 
ful. The development 


work fell on 


Pete’s son, Stuart, who worked out most 
of the design himself. The two key 
processes were for producing the indi- 
vidual sections so they would not warp 
and for hinging them together. The sec- 
tions were finally built with a laminated 
block core composed of many short 
pieces of wood with veneer glued on it. 
The hinging involved small steel springs 
that went entirely through the door and 
held the panels together. 

Pella Rolscreen has taken out two 
patents on the hinging method for its 
folding doors. It is one of the few firms 
in the field and is generally conceded 
to lead the field. 

In the last ten years the company has 
grown ten-fold, paced by its new de- 
velopments in windows and doors. Even 
in the last two years it has doubled the 
amount of lumber used in manufacture. 
Rolscreen now ships in 700 carloads an- 
nually. It also consumes about 75 car- 
loads of glass. 

Officials do not believe freight rates 
in its Iowa location hinder sales as it 
is a stopover point for lumber coming 
from the west coast and moving east. 
Pella’s main markets are in the northern 
states although it does a big folding 
door business in the south and in 
California. 

The firm utilizes 300,000 square feet 



































Foreman Kenny Wineland watches Ray Vande Kieft test tension of a Pella Rolscreen. 
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of floor space in Pella including 62,400 
in a recently completed woodworking 
building. The new building is 120 ft. by 
520 ft. with 20 ft. ceilings. Its walls are 
made of concrete slabs cast on the 
ground and lifted into place. A rail sid- 
ing allows lumber to be unloaded into 
a warehousing section close to the rip- 
ping machinery (where it is cut into 
needed lengths and thicknesses). Other 
machinery is being moved into the 
building. 

The old factory houses assembly lines 
for steel casement windows, wooden 
awning windows, Rolscreens, and fold- 
ing doors. It also has a metalworking 
shop, a window frame shop, a lamina- 
tion department for making folding door 
sections, and a large shipping room. 
Among the highly skilled operations is 
that of fitting and puttying windows 
which is done with the aid of locally 
made equipment. Much of Pella’s ma- 
chinery, in fact, comes from its seven- 
person engineering and design shop. 

The plant is kept surprisingly clean 
by suction fans which collect sawdust 
(16 million pounds annually which is 
stored and sold). About 40% of the 
working force are women. One-half of 
the employees come from outside Pella 
and represent some 22 communities. For 
many years Rolscreen ran a bus service, 
but discontinued it when they found few 
took advantage of it except on stormy 
days. The company is proud of its safe- 
ty record in a hazardous business. Early 
this summer it had gone 25 weeks with- 
out a lost-time accident. The 565 manu- 
facturing employees have worked on a 
two-shift basis since 1941. 

Pella Rolscreen appears to have a 
higher wage scale than is normal for 
small town industries. In addition it fig- 
ures that employees receive an addi- 
tional 35% of their annual wages in 
fringe benefits. The company pays a 
large share of medical insurance. It 
has given cash bonuses at Christmas of 
from 714% to 15% of the employee's 
annual wage, based on years of service. 
Finally, Rolscreen puts up to 15% of 
an employee’s annual earnings, includ- 
ing the bonus, into a retirement fund 
under its profit-sharing plan. After 10 
years, the employee has a fully vested 
interest in the fund. 

Rolscreen sells through 180 distribu- 
tors in every state. They in turn deal 
with architects, contractors, and _ indi- 
vidual home owners. There is a limited 
sale through lumber yards. Most of 
the distributors are exclusive Rolscreen 
dealers, although a few in small trade 
areas do handle other products. The dis- 
tributors also take care of repairs and 


servicing. A group of six sales mana- § 
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[he firm enjoys a good business in 
Canada and a little in Holland. Its Rol- 
screens are also manufactured in Aus- 
tralia under a license agreement. 

Pella Rolscreen has a relatively young 
group of people in its 75-person office. 
The average age of the company’s ex- 
ecutives is about 40. 

Still directing Pella’s operations, al- 
though on a less active basis, is Peter 
H. Kuyper, now 67. Now content to 
leave things in the hands of his son, 
Stuart, and son-in-law, Paul Farver, he 
spends much of his time traveling with 
his wife. 

Until 1951 Kuyper worked without a 
vacation, but since that time he has been 
to Europe five times, to Africa once, 
and around the world. The Kuypers 
particularly enjoy visiting Holland, the 
home of his grandfather and his wife’s 
father. Both of them speak the Dutch 
language. 

The Kuypers are members of the 
Second Reformed Church in Pella and 
are very interested in Central College. 
Kuyper Stadium was given to the school 
in 1948 in honor of his father. 

A gracious, hard-working executive, 
Kuyper is a rapid decision-maker. His 
first love is in the production end of 
the company where he actively helped 
develop many of the products. In dis- 
cussing the remarkable growth of Rol- 
screen recently, Kuyper took pains to 
point out that “I couldn’t do it, starting 
over now under the present tax struc- 
ture. A small business just can’t get off 
the ground. The 52% corporation tax 
takes all of your cash.” 

Both of the Kuyper’s children, Stu 
and Joan, have two girls and a boy in 
their families. Joan graduated from 
Grinnell in 1941 and met her husband, 
Paul Farver, through Stu during World 
War II. She was working in Washing- 
ton at the time while Stu and Paul were 
both Army Captains stationed at Fort 
Belvoir. 

Stu graduated from Iowa State in 
1943 where he took industrial engineer- 
ing. Now 37, he is married to Frances 
Friley, whom he met in college. His 
hobbies include golf, photography, and 
record collecting. 

Both Stu and Paul went to work for 
Rolscreen after the war. Pete Kuyper 
has left them pretty much on their own 
since 1951. “I felt I shouldn’t stay 
around and tell them how to run the 
business after they had learned it,” he 
said recently. Their success in the wood- 
en window and folding door fields 
shows his faith has been well justified. 


In main factory building, pre-cut pieces of lumber wait to be assembled into windows. 


Earl Rosenboom, |., and Mearl Minter give final inspection to wooden folding doors. 











URING meditative moments, I find 

my thoughts drifting back to a 
wilderness paradise along the Missis- 
sippi where I learned to hunt squirrels. 

It’s gone now, having finally fallen 
before the relentless push of civilization. 
But Swiss Valley, with its forest-covered 
hills rolling as far as the eye can see 
and the white-water trout stream racing 
for miles through sun-drenched bottom 
land which had never felt the plow, 
will always live in my memory. 

This was the land which taught me 
to understand wildlife, to live comfort- 
ably for days with nothing but what the 
open had to offer; it taught me the 
power of wind and rain, of the heat 
and the cold. Most important, it taught 
me to love nature at its virgin best. 

It was a squirrel hunting paradise, 
this wilderness of some five thousand 
acres that had somehow been overlooked 
by road builders, farmers, and lumber- 
men. We used to spend days on end 
stalking the wary reds and grays with- 
out ever encountering a farm or even 
another person. 
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Squrrel Hunting 


mn Swiss Val 


Before civilization found this secluded corner 
of Iowa, it was an idyllic private hunting 


preserve for a group of four local youths. 


by JOHN CARLTON 


Our last hunt there, just two years 
ago, was a reunion of four friends who 
had been exploring and hunting in Swiss 
Valley since childhood. I joined Jim and 
Don Quade at their family’s farm at 
the edge of the wilderness early in the 
evening and heard about their experi- 
ences in Texas and Arizona. The next 
morning we met Clay Reed as he step- 
ped off the early morning train from 
Chicago and headed back to the valley 
in a jeep. 

No one said much as we filed through 
the cool, dewy dawn. It was enough to 
be tramping the wooded hillsides and 
plodding along the rocky trails. Finally 
we rounded the last bend of the steep 
valley path and below us we caught 
the gleam of the spring near our old 
campsite. 

It was a satisfying homecoming for 
all of us as we tossed down our gear 
and looked around us. 

“By golly, the old fireplace is as 
sturdy as ever,” exclaimed Clay, testing 
the native limestone with his foot. “And 
those oak logs we spent so much time 
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cutting last fall are just where we left 
‘em.”” We quickly set about the old 
routine of uncasing guns, loading and 
getting ready to meet the dawn. 

All of us had .22 caliber rifles. We 
kad each cut our hunting teeth on them 
and it was sort of an unwritten rule/ 
that we wouldn’t use shotguns, but that | 
we hunt by stalking and standing, and ; 
that we would go for the head shot. | 
Over the years we had developed a defi- 7 
nite set of sporting rules, I guess, which | 
were never formally recorded, but which i 
I still follow today. In addition we a 
used open sights and hunted alone. 

Clay had formed quite an attachment | 
to Higgins’ Model 31 automatic. Don) 
still had his favorite, Marlin’s lever- 7 
action Model 39-A. Jim and I both used 7 
bolt action rifles; he was quite fond of © 
his Remington Model 513-S light sporter, © 
while I didn’t feel at home with any- 
thing other than my Mossberg Model 
146-B. 

It was getting light, then, and wel 
wasted little time in heading in different J 
directions. Sometimes, later in the sea- 
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son, we paired up, but that early, with 
leaves still on the trees, we preferred to 
hunt singly. 

Each of us took a few rations to help 
us through the day, since it would be 
evening before we met again. It was 
always like that, pausing during the 
sleepy noon-time hours to clean our kills 
and eat a lunch, and maybe afterward 
nap a while before starting the late 
afternoon hunting period. 

When I had reached the crest of a 
kigh hill, I turned and tried to pick 
out my companions in the surrounding 
countryside. Far up the valley floor was 
Don, hoping to run across early-rising 
bushy-tails moving down from the hill- 
sides. I found Clay on the opposite 
hill, just as he was settling down to 
wait in a particularly good-looking 
hickory grove. 

But I had a difficult time locating 
Jim. He is probably the finest woods- 
man I have ever known. Growing up 
in this wilderness made him that way. 
He’s a throw-back to the days when 
silent, hidden travel in the forest meant 


Swiss Valley as it looked before civilization began to press in. White-water trout stream wound out of forest past verdant fields. 


success and even life to a man. He 
makes it look easy. And he always gets 
squirrels. 

He was slipping along the edge of a 
meadow, and I might never have seen 
him had not the dusty rays of the rising 
sun glinted on his well-used rifle barrel. 
Then he was gone again, swallowed up 
by the trees and brush. 

And it was time I was looking for 
game myself. 

The morning was ideal. Dew lay 
glistening and heavy on leaves and grass 
and hung on the underbrush, soaking 
my pants-leg. But it made stalking 
easier. The early chill brought the squir- 
rels noisily out of their dens, and their 
barking could be heard echoing my way 
from the heavy woods on the other side 
of the valley which was already soak- 
ing up the morning sun. I made my 
way in that direction. 

As I neared the opposite side of the 
valley, the chattering of the squirrels 
ceased, but standing beside a huge old 
elm, I could hear the swish of the thick 
leaves high in the woods and now and 


then the movements of the playing 
squirrels would send a shower of water 
from the foliage down upon me. 

Most of the trees in this area were 
mature oaks and bits of acorns, shells 
and caps lay everywhere on the forest 
floor, indicating the heavy mass feed- 
ing which was going on. 

I had settled myself comfortably on a 
massive deadfall, with the sun warming 
my back, and it was only a matter of 
minutes before I saw the first squir- 
rel—a flash of red tail alongside an- 
other elm. 

Then a big fox squirrel whipped 
around the trunk of the tree and froze, 
its tail twitching, at the same time giv- 
ing a steady series of muffled grunts 
which were just a bit shy of real barks. 
I had a good shot, but I figured I had 
plenty of time and by waiting I would 
probably find more companions of his 
in that spot. 

Sure enough, in another minute or so 
another fox squirrel came bouncing 
down a limb above and couldn’t restrain 
a nervous barking. Then it sprang to- 
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ward its mate, and the two of them be- 
gan chasing each other around the elm, 
then high into the branches, and finally 
down again. 

Eventually they tired of the sport and 
one moved up the tree and flattened it- 
self on a limb high in the leaves. The 
other made its way cautiously down the 
trunk and began hunting on the ground. 
When it hopped upon a heavy, gnarled 
root, I settled my sights just below its 
eye and fired the first shot of the day. 

With a jerk, the fox squirrel bounced 
off the root and lay kicking in the 
leaves at the base of the elm. 

And even as the report split the early 


morning stillness and rolled all the way 
down the misty valley, the second squir- 
rel scuttled farther out the branch above 
and tried to flatten itself against the 
limb. It had certainly heard the shot, 
but it had no idea where I was. 

I felt I had a shot, although I could 
see only half of its body. So I sighted 
in for the bulge of the head and shoul- 
ders and fired again. The attempt was 
high, but he moved no more than an 
inch and merely flattened out more 
tightly. 

After all these years, I’m still not 
sure by what reasoning a squirrel will 
refuse to budge, even though bullets are 





















































Spring at the head of a little valley in virgin wilderness in northeast lowa. 
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whistling past him. I guess he just feels 
the hunter doesn’t really know where he 
is and that if he can’t see the hunter, 
the hunter can’t see him. At any rate 
the fox squirrel up high in the elm 
stayed where he was. 

My next shot was true, and I watched 
the squirrel quiver as the slug tore 
home. After some breathless seconds 
while the life flowed out of him, the 
orange-colored bushy-tail slipped silent- 
ly off the branch and hurtled end over 
end to the ground where it landed in a 
convulsive heap. 

The record was two out of three— 
both head shots. I’m sure the rest would 
agree that it was par for us. 

At this I arose from my shooting 
position, but it was too soon. Just as 
I took a step toward the kills, I heard 
a crash of branches above me and a 
third fox squirrel went sailing through 
the tree tops. Undoubtedly it had re- 
mained motionless like the other, wait- 
ing to see where I was. 

All I could do was to chase it as fast 
as possible, watching at the same time 
to see that the heavy undergrowth did 
not trip me up. At last it ended its 
flight in a towering hickory tree, dis- 
appearing in the tangle of branches. So 
I sat down to wait. 

And wait I did, for it seemed hours 
before I caught sight of a nose tip 
along the fork of a branch. 

I remained still, trying not to breathe, 
as the tip grew into a snout and finally 
into the head and shoulders of another 
fox squirrel. Then its forefeet and 
shoulders inched into view as curiosity 
got the better of it; it crawled slowly 
around the tree. 

It was a perfect target, hanging there 
on the side of the hickory limb, its long 
rusty tail flicking nervously. It was 
about thirty yards away as I sighted in 
just below the chin. 

The impact of the slug knocked the 
squirrel right off the limb and sent it 
crashing into the brush beyond the hick- 
ory where it lay squirming in the leaves 
and grass. 

I tied the fox squirrel to my belt, 
went back for the other two, and then 
paused to get my bearings. Time had 
passed quickly as usual. The sun was 
already high in the sky. I figured it was 
probably getting on toward noon and 
time to break for lunch. 

At the head of that valley was a nice 
spring and I headed that way. Jim was 
already there, nursing a cigar in the 
shade of the glade, a fox and a gray 
squirrel lying in the leaves beside his 
rifle. I stretched out next to the spring 
and began chewing on some dried fruit. 

We didn’t say much. It was enough 
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to lie there on our backs, watching the 
white clouds drift through the open 
places of blue in the tree tops, listening 
to the myriad of sounds so much a part 
of the valley, and breathing in the fra- 
grance only a virgin forest can offer. 

~ The hours passed quickly and the sun 
swung farther west in the sky. Then 
we cleaned our kills and cached them 
in the rocks to keep cool by the spring. 
We would pick them up on the way 
back to camp. 

One minute Jim was loading his rifle 
beside me. When I looked again, he was 
gone. But I lay there, contented and 
drowsy. And soon I dozed. 

It was probably about two in the 
afternoon when something woke me. 
Instead of starting to my feet, I lay 
motionless as I caught the unmistake- 
able sound of a squirrel gnawing. The 
sound was coming from behind a huge 
oak on the other side of the ditch. 

Silently I crawled to the edge of the 
ditch, slipped into it, and then made my 
way up the other side until I lay direct- 
ly behind the oak. On the other side, 
not ten feet away from me, a gray 
squirrel was busily burrowing in the 
leaves. It had no idea I was around— 
until my shirt scraped against the bark 
of the oak. 

Then the gray sat up with a start 
and looked straight my way. I knew 
the jig was up and when the gray took 
off for the trees, I was right behind. 
Before I could get him in my sights, 
the gray streaked up an old den tree 
and disappeared. 

I stood panting with the sudden exer- 
tion, and I groaned aloud as I noted the 
many holes in the rotten old tree. 

I had just resigned myself to another 
long wait when to my surprise, the gray 
suddenly slipped out of a hole and raced 
to the top of the old tree, where it 
froze, peering over the edge of a jag- 
ged limb. Presently it began to utter 
sharp, rapid barks. 

It was an easy shot, but I should 
have remembered that the old tree was 
hollow. My bullet took the gray in the 
head and it promptly slumped back and 
then fell down into the tree. 

Again I groaned out loud as I thought 
of losing my kill. But my hopes rose 
again when my eye caught a larger 
opening near the base of the trunk. I 
reached in, feeling with my fingers for 
the gray. But I found nothing, even 
though I was quite sure the tree was 
hollow all the way up. 

Just then I jumped back, electrified, 
at a scraping somewhere just above my 
arm and as something furry and heavy 
fell upon my forearm in the hole. In 
the same instance I yanked my hand 





Woodsman Jim Quade bagged limit of squirrels quickly on last hunt in Swiss Valley. 


out, I realized that the gray had merely 
lodged higher in the tree as it fell and 
that as it had died it came down the 
rest of the way. 

Sure enough, when I reached in again, 
I closed my fingers over the warm 
fur of the squirrel and drew out my 
fourth kill. 

I hunted farther back in the wilder- 
ness for some time, but failed to bag 
any more squirrels. The deeper you go 
into wilderness, the fewer bushy-tails 
you find—and then usually only grays, 
Squirrels, like other game, prefer to in- 
habit the fringe areas of a forest where 
they have easy access to farm fields and 
the left-overs of human beings. 

So as the warmth of midday began 
to fade and the cool breeze of late after- 
noon set in, I turned my steps back 
toward camp. 

I had covered about a mile when I 
spied a streak of orange ahead, appar- 
ently a fox squirrel which had seen me 
first. I ran toward the trees where I 
had last seen it and paused there, giving 
it a chance to show again. 

With much satisfaction, I prepared 
to fire moments later when I heard the 
scratch of claws on bark above me. But 
instead of red, the blur I saw was gray 
and in no time flat I found myself run- 


ning after a big gray squirrel which was 
making a bee-line for an old den tree. 

As I ran in pursuit, I told myself 
that if the gray made it to the den, it 
would mean another long wait for me. 
It was getting too late for that. 

So I raced even faster and began 
shouting as loud as I could. As I hoped, 
my chase and noise sufficiently startled 
the gray to send him screeching up a 
nearby box elder tree where he vanished 
in the over-story of leaves. 

It’s no easy trick to find an elusive 
gray in the thickness of a box elder. It 
was only after a long search that I de- 
tected its furry tail for an instant in the 
wind. I figured the gray was resting on 
a level branch halfway up the tree. 

Since I knew its position, I picked up 
a dead branch and hurled it far to the 
opposite side of the tree. As the branch 
crashed to the ground, the gray prompt- 
ly rolled around the limb until it was 
on my side and presented a decent shot. 

I quickly raised my rifle and fired. 

Maybe it was the running which did 
it, or maybe the attempt was just too 
hurried. Anyhow, the slug caught the 
gray in the shoulder instead of the 
broader neck and head region. It did 
not fall from the tree but began a jerky 
run back along the limb. 
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Quade and Carlton return to civilization from hunters’ Eden which vanished next year. 


Hating myself that I had wounded 
the squirrel, I took careful aim as the 
gray toward the trunk and 
eased off another shot. 


jumped 


This time it went home, catching the 
squirrel just back of the head and stop- 
ping it cold. The gray quivered for a 
moment, then slowly toppled off the 
box elder. One forefoot caughi in the 
soft bark and it hung suspended for 
another couple seconds before it finally 
dropped to the ground. 

I wasn’t exactly proud of shooting 
like that, but consoled myself that I 
had five squirrels in seven shots. Iowa's 
limit is six, and I vowed I'd get one 
more before dark. 

When I reached the crest of the last 
hill between me and camp, the shadows 
were once more stealing through the 
woods. I began to fear I would have to 
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settle for five squirrels that day, when 
all at once a fox squirrel sprang up be- 
fore me and scurried quickly out of 
sight behind a high elm. 

I moved forward quickly and came 
to an abrupt stop before the tree. The 
elm forked part way up and experience 
told me to expect the squirrel to pop up 
in the fork to see what was going on. 
He did just that, remaining motionless, 
with only his head and shoulders show- 
ing in the crotch of the tree. I was dead 
still, but yet I was certain that fox squir- 
rel knew exactly where I was standing. 

I guess it figured it was invisible, for 
it made no move at all as I slowly 
raised my rifle and rested the iron sights 
on its head. 

I heard the whump as the bullet 
struck, and then the plump as the squir- 
rel hit the ground on the other side of 


the glocmy and towering elm. 

When I stepped around the tree in 
search of the fox squirrel, I could not 
at once find it, for the quickening dark- 
ness had cast up long shadows which 
made the woods silent and spooky. 
Finally I spied the bushy-tail beneath 
some wild berry bushes where its death 
thrashing had carried it. 

By now it was nearly pitch dark and 
I could pick out the tiny gleam of the 
fire through the black stems of the trees. 
I wasted no time in heading back, and 
soon I was crossing the valley floor and 
making my way through the trees sur- 
rounding the tiny clearing. 

Clay was bending over the fire, tend- 
ing to sizzling steaks. Jim was still clean- 
ing his squirrels, indicating he too had 
just returned. There was Don, lying on 
his bedroll, trying a few notes on the 
ancient harmonica he always carried. 

I broke into the open with a shout, 
and it was a warm feeling of home- 
coming which spread through me as 
they called back their greetings. 

“You're just in time for supper,” 
sang out Clay. 

“Looks like you got some cleaning to 
do first,” noted Don, observing the 
squirrels at my belt and the cleaned 
kills rolled under my arm. 

“C'mon, I'll give you a hand,” said 
Jim. 

When Jim and I finished, we left our 
game with the rest by the spring, and 
we all settled down to enjoy the steaks 
and to let the pleasant tiredness drain 
out of our bodies. 

“What a day!” cried Clay. “I just 
couldn’t miss those babies.” 

“I never saw the woods so full of 
game,” added Don. “I spooked an eight- 
point buck up in Grace’s Hollow. He 
was a beauty.” 

Jim too had taken his limit while 
Clay got three and Don five. All told, 
we had collected 20 squirrels that day. 

“What time’s your train leave tomor- 
row?” asked Jim. 

“Five,” said Clay. 

A harsh silence fell over the camp. 
We sat that way for long minutes, 
watching the flickering flames. The 
mood I felt then has haunted me when- 
ever I’ve stared too long into a fire. 

Finally we slipped off to our sleeping 
bags. The fire died away. 

I couldn't sleep for hours. Beneath 
the black sky, filled with glittering white 
stars, listening to the crunch of the 
settling fire, the drone of the crickets, 
and the occasional hoot owls in the sil- 
ver night mist of the valley, it was pain- 
ful to think of having to leave this 
forest the next morning — probably it 
would be forever. 
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lowa’s First Fatal Auto Accident 


September marks the. anniversary of the death 


of the state’s first motor vehicle victim. 


by MARJORIE VANDERVELDE 


EPTEMBER 29th marks the anniversary of an Iowa first—the first death by auto acci- 
dent in the state. It happened three miles south of Hampton, on what is now Highway 
65 in the year 1905. 

Killed in the accident was Attorney F. A. Harriman of Hampton who had driven to a 
nearby town. Some friends had gone along for the ride—a treat in those days. They 
escaped with broken bones and lesser injuries when the auto crashed into the side of a 
bridge and plunged into the ditch on the east side. 

The shiny, new gasoline buggy was a shambles. It was an open model with fancy up- 
holstery, bought earlier in the year by Mr. Harriman. On the road back to Hampton, 
the auto was cruising along at the daring speed of ‘30 miles per hour at least’ with 
Attorney Harriman “guiding.” Coming down over a slight rise, to cross a small bridge, 
the driver lost control. 





Along the Cedar, Dr. Ray Fox has created a wooded oasis 


which brings nature close to his polio-stricken wife. 


Guests wait for roast pig before giant barbecue fireplace overlooking the Cedar River. Old cabin is to far left. New guest house o 
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CRIPPLING attack of polio in 1930 

left Mrs. Ray Fox of Charles City 
unable to enjoy fully the world of na- 
ture she loves so well. While Dr. Fox, 
her surgeon-husband, was able to take 
her on long drives in the country, it was 
never like a stroll in the woods. 

Starting in 1950, the doctor set out to 
resolve the dilemma. Fox had spotted a 
tract of timber along the Cedar River 
about nine miles north of Charles City. 
After purchasing five tracts of land he 
was able to count himself in the posses- 
sion of 200 acres of timber completely 
protecting the river for two miles. Be- 
low him state-owned timber land ad- 
joined the Cedar for another mile. 

On the first and major piece of prop- 
erty was a farmhouse and a riverside 
fishing shack. The house was remodeled 
to provide sleeping quarters and the 
shack greatly enlarged and improved. 
A giant barbecue for outdoor picnics 
was built north of the cabin along the 


Cedar with limestone slabs from the ad- 
joining hillside. More native limestone 
was used to build a patio area near a 
large spring south of the cabin. New 
roads were laid into the cabin area and 
electricity was brought in. 

Then Dr. Fox set about building jeep 
trails to take his wife closer to nature. 
Today he can take her on five miles of 
forest and meadow drives. The most 
spectacular trail is along the river bank 
opposite the cabin. It starts with a ford 
across the rocky Cedar bottom, proceeds 
south through a brome grass pasture- 
meadow into thick, second-growth tim- 
ber. Curving back north, the trail leads 
above the pasture, through heavy timber 
to a spectacular lookout of a bend of 
the Cedar. The Foxes have named the 
place “The Palisades.” The road then 
plunges down into a narrow ravine well 
supplied with springs (which may some- 
day be dammed for trout ponds), 
through a beautiful walnut grove, and 
up a steep hill well stocked with goose- 
berry bushes. 

A bulldozer hacked out most of the 
trail after Dr. Fox laid it out to pre- 
serve as much wilderness as possible. 

(Continued on page 53) 


Fox land dominates bend in Cedar. Cabins are near bend in center. The state owns 
the forest land below the Fox holdings, giving nearly 3 miles of protected banks. 
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a drink from large, steady spring. 
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A polio victim, Mrs. Fox enjoys nature in jeep. 


Near end of Long Island, jeep fords river bed to meadow, wood’s trail. 

















EYE rees and bushes brush jeep as it 
enters clearing along two-mile 

trail on far bank of river. The Fox 
omain has five miles of trails. 
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Central fireplace serves three 
sections of the four-section cabin. 
Each one can be used as a bedroom. 
A bath is just behind fireplace. 
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Dr. Charles Fox climbs into his son’s 50-year-old, two cylinder “Black 


In June, Dan and Margaret Fox were married by river. 


surveys the river from a height of about 200 feet. Spectacular view is located at the large bend. 
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ANTI-SUBSIDY CAMPAIGN 

HE big guns of the nation’s big 

press have turned on the farmer 
again. With Time and Life taking the 
lead, the battle cry against farm sub- 
sidies has been sounded. Now the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce has joined the 
“indignant” chorus.. 

The anti-subsidy campaign is not a 
casual one. We understand that the 
Time Inc. blasts are the result of 
highest-level policy decisions. Other pub- 
lishers, such as Reader’s Digest, have 
agreed “it is time to do something about 
farm subsidies.” The whole affair is 
reminiscent of the 1950-51 period when 
the Big Press took out after farmers by 
playing up the more prosperous ones 
and implying that every son-of-the-soil 
had two Buicks in his garage. 

We do not pretend to have any an- 
swer to the farm surplus problem and 
believe that a number of schemes, such 
as the soil bank, may have been ill- 
advised. Neither would we object to 
seeing maximum limits on subsidy pay- 
ments. But these blanket indictments of 
farmers and their subsidies annoy us. 

In Iowa our farmers have been mak- 
ing every effort to modernize, to con- 
solidate, to increase efficiency. But even 
the most advanced farm operators find 
it hard to realize a decent return on 
their investment—even with subsidies. 
It is probably fortunate for the country 
that the last three years have been a 
little better than average for farmers. 
We believe that the health of our mid- 
western economy was the major floor 
holding the recent recession within 
bounds—and as a result the country 
may have saved more by means of this 
cushion than it has paid out for all sub- 
sidies. 

In the June issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Bernard Nossiter discusses the new 
economic thinking in this country and 
makes a number of telling points, sev- 
eral of which are pertinent to the farm 
subsidy situation. In “The Hidden Af- 
fair Between Big Business and Big 
Labor” he points out the recent stability 





in consumer prices is due almost entire- 
ly to a fall in farm prices. Cost of 
manufactured goods have continued to 
creep upward under the wage-price spi- 
ral of Big Business granting union de- 
mands and then covering them with 
price increases. 

Nossiter points out much of our econ- 
omy today is dominated by oligopolies— 
where a few producers dominate the 
market and have broad powers to fix 
both prices and output. In pure com- 
petition there are so many producers 
that no one can dominate a market. 
This is especially true in farming, “the 
most competitive of industries.” Olig- 
opolies, he maintains, find it advan- 
tageous to raise prices in face of falling 
demand rather than lowering as com- 
petitive industries do. 

In pleading for the public interest in 
key wage and price decisions, Nossiter 
says: “Business enjoys outright subsi- 
dies, plus hidden subsidies like tariffs 
and tax gimmicks, and makes large sales 
to government. Unions are also sup- 
ported by government through complex 
codes guaranteeing organizing and bar- 
gaining rights.” 

All of this adds up to the old N. F. O. 
argument—if business and labor want to 
forego government support, then farm- 
ers will join them. Otherwise, farmers 
are entitled to support. It makes some 
sense to us. 





NO COMFORT 

| por yes those unbearably hot July 

and August days we have always 
refused to take solace in the thought, 
“Well, anyway it’s good for the corn.” 
Long ago someone pointed out that he 
thought the corn seemed just as good 
when we had cool summers, and we've 
always agreed in the hopes that it just 
might affect the weather. 

Now it seems we have good company. 
According to a Farm Journal article 
Iowa State climatologists R. H. Shaw 
and O. T. Denmead believe that July, 
“the crucial month,” should have an 
average temperature of 72° to 73°—two 


to three degrees cooler than Iowa’s nor- 
mal—with only a few, if any, very hot 
days. They say that when the tempera- 
ture gets about 90°, corn suffers even 
if it has more than enough moisture. 
During the critical pollination period, 
even a few very hot days can wreck 
yields. 

Shaw and Denmead would like about 
the same temperatures in August as 
July and about 414 inches of rainfall in 
each month, about an inch above nor- 
mal. For May and June they'd like 
warmer temperatures than normal and 
less rainfall—about 314 inches each 
month. September and October should 
be warm and dry. 





SCHOOLS FOR SCANDAL 


ATE this spring two minor scandals 

concerning athletes erupted at Iowa 
City and Ames. In both cases the most 
discredited parties became the univer- 
sities themselves and a segment of the 
press. 

The SUI affair involved four foot- 
ball players accused of criminal assault 
at a stag picnic. In the end the girl, 
who had shown up uninvited, com- 
pletely retracted her statements and was 
expelled permanently along with the 
men. The Des Moines Register fell over 
itself in ballyhooing the case, but nearly 
neglected to inform its readers of the 
retraction. Stampeded by the publicity, 
Dean M. L. Huit rushed to inflict the 
ultimate punishment. The affair was 
certainly an unpleasant one and no one 
would condone it, but neither does trial 
by the press enhance the university. 

At Iowa State, the student daily’s 
“exposé” of a tutoring session by a 
psychology instructor brought out that 
some examination questions had been 
revealed. Again it was front page news. 
The final rehash of the situation 
brought out that the 23 athletes in on 
the session had received painfully little 
help, but that the tutor was to lose his 
assistantship. It was a classic “fall guy” 
situation. 
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NEW SUCKOW BOOK 


O READ a book by Ruth Suckow 

about Iowa is to live in another 
era —- that of the early 1900's in a 
small midwestern community—so com- 
pletely does the author recreate the scene 
and distill its Victorian atmosphere. 

Miss Suckow’s latest book, “The John 
Wood Case,” her first novel in almost 
two decades — has mainly met with 
favorable reviews. But ironically the 
critics of her own midwest seemed to 
find the book less appealing than those 
in the east. 

The reviewer for the Des Moines 
Register found “it difficult to say that 
this is a good novel. It would have 
made a better novelette than a novel 
of 314 pages.” — She reasons that “our 
own rapidly moving era may be one 
reason for some of the impatience and 
boredom one feels in reading the novel.” 

The book was not received too hap- 
pily by the Omaha World-Herald critic 
either. However, Harper’s Magazine wel- 
comed it— “publication of “The John 
Wood Case’ marks the return, after a 
silence that has lasted too long, of a 
novelist whose earlier stories of the 
Middle West are already a part of our 
literature. It is a pleasure to know that 
Miss Suckow is writing again, and writ- 
ing as well as ever.” And in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune “her new book has the 
warmth, authentic detail and close hu- 
man observation which has always dis- 
tinguished her writing.” 

Generally, the critics agree that Miss 
Suckow writes in “plain and honest 
prose” even with an “almost charming 
quaintness which at times is excessive”’. 
They also point out that her characters 
participate in the action rather than 
stand off and observe it which makes 
for direct contrast with most of our 
other contemporary novels. 

However, Time Magazine summed it 
up with “‘The John Wood Case’ 
finds its strength in an evocation of 
the kind of life that the nation may 
never know again, a society in which 
the Bible was a fact of life, in which 
an austere Sunday dinner was eaten in 
the presence of a blackboard which bore 
‘discussion themes’ for the children’s 
conversation — ‘Honor,’ “Temperance,’ 
‘Reverence.’ It is worth skipping liter- 
ary gtaces and the sensations of the con- 
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temporary novel to see how things were 
then.” 

The book itself is concerned with the 
reaction of Fairview and its citizens 
when they learn that John Wood, pillar 
of the Congregational church, has for 
many years embezzled funds from his 
semi-retired employer, Colonel Merriam 
of the Merriam Land Company, to play 
the Chicago stock market. 

Some pity Wood knowing he was 
only trying to provide Minnie, his wife, 
with extra comforts in her invalidism 
while others such as the young inex- 
perienced minister, Jerry Storm, flour- 
der in confusion. The Colonel stands 
on his principle of right or wrong and 
only the intervention of his wife, Mrs. 
Merriam, prevents his legal prosecution 
of the man he once treated as a son. 
It is Mrs. Merriam that recognizes the 
plight of young Philip Wood (who, of 
course, bravely gives his valedictory ora- 
tion at the high school commencement 
climaxing his youthful years of leader- 
ship) and provides financially with her 
own inheritance for Philip and his par- 
ents for the future. 

Author Suckow who once was hailed 
by H. L. Mencken as a realist has drawn 
heavily upon Iowa for settings in pre- 
vious books such as “Country People,” 
“The Odyssey of a Nice Girl,” “The 
Bonney Family,” and in short stories. 

Now 66, Miss Suckow has not let 
painful arthritis stop her writing. Her 
most recently published works have ap- 
peared in Quaker periodicals. Although 
she is the daughter of a Congregational 
minister and still claims that church, 
she is also a member of the Friends 
Meeting and is identified with Quaker 
groups and activities. She is married to 
Ferner Nuhn who also writes and lec- 
tures for the Quakers and once served 
as an observer at the UN for them. The 
couple lives in Claremont, Calif. 








Our Artists 











The cover of this issue is an oil paint- 
ing by Leonard Good, head of the art 
department of Drake University. The 
34”x30” inch work is entitled Stock 
Pavilion and won the purchase prize at 
the 1954 Iowa State Fair. 

“Sunflowers” is the name of the pen- 
cil drawing on the title page. It was 
done by John Page of the Iowa State 
Teachers College art faculty. 

William Fultz who did the drawings 
for the smallpox story is on the staff 
of Meredith Publishing Company. He 
lives in Des Moines. 





On to Harper’s Ferry 


with John Brown 
(Continued from page 12) 

emancipator who was willing to risk 
liberty and life even for slaves. In the 
evening they related to me the fearful 
secret. We consulted together long and 
earnestly, late into the night, and deter- 
mined that these heroic young men and 
their fearless and immovable leader 
must not be left to march to inevitable 
defeat and destruction, if it was in our 
power to prevent it.” 

At length, the young men decided to 
“send two letters to the Secretary of 
War, from different localities, notifying 
him of the contemplated raid. They 
should give him just enough facts to 
alarm him, and cause prompt steps to 
be taken to guard the National Armory 
at Harper’s Ferry. This would become 
known to Cook, one of Brown’s trusted 
officers, who was understood to be at 
that place quietly taking observations 
preliminary to the attack. He would 
notify his leader, who could easily lead 
his men to safety in that mountain 
region.” 

“It was not an easy matter to so 
word these letters that they should 
alarm the Secretary and lead to prompt 
action. They must be anonymous, and 
to spur the Department to move at 
once, we considered it necessary to give 
the name of the leader, whose late as- 
saults upon slavery were well known 
throughout the country. We must care- 
fully conceal from the possibility of 
finding out the names of the writers of 
these letters and the place from which 
they were written, so that we could not 
be called upon to give evidence as to the 
sources of our information, or in any 
way implicate our Springdale friends 
with a knowledge of the raid. 

“Neither would we give any names or 
clues to persons who could be used as 
witnesses against John Brown or his 
men, if any of them should be arrested. 
So, in our little log cabin, the letters 
were written to John B. Floyd, Secre- 
tary of War. A. L. Smith wrote one, 
dated Philadelphia, August 18, 1859. It 
was enclosed in an envelope, sealed and 
addressed to the Secretary and a stamp 
put on it. The letter was then enclosed 
in a larger envelope directed to the 
postmaster at Philadelphia, Pa. It was 
mailed at Wheatland, a village five 
miles north of us. David J. Gue wrote 
the other letter which has become his- 
toric. It was put into an envelope ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, then enclosed 
in a larger envelope directed to the post- 
master at Cincinnati, Ohio, and mailed 
at Big Rock. We sought to convey the 
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impression that the writers of these let- 
ters lived in different parts of the coun- 
try, that they had accidentally learned 
something of Brown’s raid, that they 
had no sympathy with him and _ his 
expedition, and they felt it a duty to 
warn the government . . . We hoped 
in this way to induce the Secretary to 
send a strong military guard to Harper’s 
Ferry, which would at once become 
known to the old emancipator, and avert 
the dreaded tragedy. But it was not 
to be. 

“Two months passed by and we be- 
gan to hope the expedition had been 
abandoned. But on Oct. 24 the weekly 
mail brought our Tribune and there we 
read the fatal news. 

“A short time before the execution 
of the leader and his comrades, this let- 
ter of warning came to light and was 
published as related by Secretary Floyd 
in his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee. Whether the other letter ever 
reached him is unknown. But in the 
course of his evidence he states that he 
frequently received anonymous letters 
and gave no attention to them, among 
which he mentions one from Phila- 
delphia.” 


JUDGMENTS 


After the Harper’s Ferry raid and 
Brown’s subsequent hanging some called 
him a saint who struck the first blow 
for abolition of slavery while others said 
he was a murderer convicted of treason. 

A noted historian, Dr. C. Vann 
Woodward, calls John Brown “a Bible 
reading, bankrupt, fanatic whose pur- 
pose was to stage an insurrection, free 
the slaves of Virginia, and establish in 
the South a republic of freedom, with 
himself at the head. He was even armed 
with a remarkable constitution for his 
proposed sovereign state.” 

Writing only 35 years after the event, 
the Rev. J. L. Coppoc (then of Cham- 
bers, Neb.), brother of the two Coppoc 
brothers who were with Brown, claimed 
that “Brown aimed finally at the total 
extinction of slavery, and the Harper’s 
Ferry affair was only a part of the 
general plan. He believed that the end 
desired could be reached by making the 
institution unprofitable and dangerous. 
By making incursion into the slave 
States at different points and establish- 
ing ‘underground railroads’ on a large 
scale on the borders of and extending 
into the slave territory, and effecting a 
thorough organization of the discon- 
tented elements among the slaves to as- 
sist in running the trains on these roads, 
it would render slave property valueless 
and the holding of slaves hazardous and 
thus secure freedom for the oppressed.” 





Life on the Mississippi: 


1959 Style 


(Continued from page 26) 
alive. In this case it’s Lock and Dam 
No. 12 at Bellevue, Iowa (Mile 556.7). 
One long blast on the whistle alerts the 
lockmaster and two short ones tell him 
two lockages will be necessary to put us 
into the next pool. 

Second Mate LeRoy Reynolds and 
members of his watch unsnap their life 
jackets from a wire on the bow and 
head for their assigned stations on the 
tow. A portable inter-com system keeps 
them in contact with the pilothouse. 
The signal light on the lock wall flashes 
yellow and in a few minutes it turns 
green, indicating the lock is filled and 
the gate open. 

Mike cuts his engines to a crawl and 
leans on the rudder until the jack- 
staff—a willow pole lashed to a for- 
ward barge—swings into line with the 
concrete approach. At this critical point, 
the mate calls out the yardage which 
the pilot must have to ease his floating 
leviathan into the lock without poking 
a hole in a barge or knocking the down- 
Stream gate loose from its hinges. 

The distance from the pilothouse to 
the head of the tow exceeds that of a 
city block, and any pilot without a com- 
petent mate may suddenly wish he had 
a nice, soft job on the bank. When the 
width of a tow is only two barges, 
negotiating a lock is relatively easy. But 
when a tow is three barges wide, the 
man at the helm has 105 feet of steel 
to fit into a concrete opening only 110 
feet wide. 

Operating a lock is comparable to 
draining and filling a giant bathtub. 
The only complication is the fact that 
the bathtub isn’t long enough to ac- 
commodate both a vessel and a long 
string of barges. 

As soon as the Minnesota noses its 
tow into the lock, the deckhands quickly 
break it into two sections. The up- 
stream gates close on the forward 
barges and the water slowly drops to 
the level of the lower pool. The lower 
gates open long enough for the section 
to be pulled clear with an electric 
winch, then the lock is refilled and the 
entire process is repeated. 

Captain Mike rejoins the two sec- 
tions with a gentle nudge, the barge 
wires are made fast and the boat is 
underway in the elapsed time of about 
70 minutes. 

Longest pool on the upper river is a 
46-mile stretch from Lock and Dam No. 
18 at Gladstone, Ill., to Lock and Dam 
No. 19 at Keokuk. The river is more 

(Continued on next page) 
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by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Dorothy, 
How much should I expect to pay for 
a cranberry glass hanging lamp or one 
in pink overlay? And are these very 
hard to find? 
Mrs. B. J. R. 


Prices for these lamps usually begin 
at about one hundred and fifty dollars 
and are apt to go on up to two-hundred 
and fifty, depending on their condition, 
size, the price the dealer had to pay to 
get it, and the profit expected. 

I have seen three of these lamps re- 
cently, two in one shop—a cranberry 
and a pink overly, and one cranberry 
in another shop. Please send me a 
stamped self-addressed envelope if you 
would like the name of the shop. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 


What is Salamander Marble? 
Mrs. A. H. W. 


This is actually not marble at all but 
cast iron, enameled to simulate marble 
for mantels, table tops, and such. This 
process was much in vogue from about 
1840 to 1860. I have not seen much of 
it around and the pieces I have seen 
were not very pretty, but that is just 
my opinion. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 


What is Bennington Pottery? 
Mrs. S. P. C. 


Bennington Pottery is a Rockingham- 
type flint-glazed pottery made at Ben- 
nington, Vermont. If you can locate the 
book, “The Potters of Bennington” by 
John Spargo, you will find all the in- 
formation that you need. I think this 
ware is brown. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

Is a bed pole part of a bed or is it 
something else? Several of us had quite 
an argument over this recently and I 
was delegated to write to you for an 


answer. 
Mrs. A. J. W. 


I looked this up in one of the refer- 
ence books I use and it is defined as 
“a long wand for smoothing sheets in 
making a bed.” Our ancestors must 
have been a lot more concerned over 
wrinkles in their sheets than present 
day housewives. 
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Tips on Broiling 
by Patty Johnson 


” igewed recognized chefs would sooner 
part with a couple of fingers than 
with the ingredients of their specialties. 
Bill Hannah, an expert in charcoal 
broiling, has consented to become the 
exception for the sake of Iowa’s bur- 
geoning crop of al fresco steak artists. 

“Most backyard cooks think that all 
they have to do is go to a butcher shop, 
buy a chunk of meat and cook it,” he 
says sadly. “But I don’t blame them. I 
have yet to find anything in print which 
really tells the story of proper meat 
selection and cookery for the amateur.” 

It’s been a six-year period of experi- 
mentation for Bill and his wife, Dorothy, 
who operate Hannah’s Guest Farm, a 
folksy mecca for gourmets and vaca- 
tionists. They've entertained visitors 
from 47 of the 49 states and from 21 
foreign countries at their 167-acre farm 
near Alden, overlooking the peaccful 
Iowa River. 

Although they feature hot biscuits, 
their own salad dressings, and a variety 
of homemade ice creams, their principal 
lures are Bill’s own charcoal broiled 
steaks, pork chops, and chicken. He’s 
convinced occasional cooks could do al- 
most as well by following his own well- 
tested theories. 

First, he says, it’s mot necessary to 
buy prime beef if you plan a patio pic- 
nic. “I select the best of U. S. choice 
loins well-marbled,” says Bill. These 
are hung, through special arrangement, 
in the cooling room of a packing com- 
pany and remain undisturbed for the 
six to nine weeks of aging. 

If Iowa’s amateurs buy loins, thcy’ll 
probably have to use home freezers or 
locker plant facilities. In that case, the 
meat should be aged no longer than 
three or four weeks. 

If you buy a 50-pound loin for stor- 
age, you'll have four pounds of shrink- 
age and four to five ponnds of stale 
meat. However, your butcher can cut 
from it seven or eight pounds of top 
sirloin, three porterhouse steaks, eight or 
nine T-bone steaks and a four-pound 
sirloin roast. The roast will be on the 
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fatty side, so don’t plan to use it for 
entertaining the boss. 

If you prefer you may have the loin 
“boned out.” The butcher will cut away 
the tallow, pull out the tenderloin and 
cut out the bone, leaving the outside of 
the T-bone. Then, instead of porter- 
house and T-bone steaks, you'll have 
16 pounds of what Iowans call a New 
York cut. New Yorkers call it a Kansas 
City cut and your butcher refers to it 
as a sirloin strip. 

But these, along with T-bones and 
filets, are for diners who insist that 
steaks be well-done. Bill says no one 
who wants well-done steaks should buy 
sitloins. They’re slightly coarse and will 
dry more. 

“Sirloin is my favorite,” he says. “It’s 
tougher but the flavor is better. A home 
chef will find it easier to broil. 

“If you must eat well-done meat, have 
your steaks cut about half an inch thick, 
so they'll cook through without getting 
too hard. Medium steaks can be cut 
three-fourths to an inch in thickness. A 
medium-tare steak can be up to an 
inch and a half. 

“If all people ate steaks well-done, 
there'd be no reason for farmers to 
raise prime or choice beef. There’s more 
fat in choice meat and it drips out when 
it’s cooked longer.” 

“One of the most important things 
about cooking meat,” says Bill, “is to 
put the steaks out in advance and let 
them come to room temperature before 
you cook them. When a cold piece of 
meat is placed in a skillet or on a char- 
coal grill, the meat cells contract and 
toughness increases up to 25 per cent.” 

For the dash-of-this and dab-of-that 
seasoner, Bill has a word of caution: 
“I paint my steaks with olive oil and 
season them only with Jewish kosher 
salt. Correctly cooked steak doesn’t re- 
quire much seasoning. It has its own 
salt.” 

Your fire should be started an hour 
and a half before cooking. Allow the 
charcoal to turn white, then scatter the 
coals and shovel off the white film with 
which they’re covered. Spread ashes over 
the top and sprinkle them with hickory 
sawdust. 

“Heat of the fire varies,” Bill ex- 
plains, “so the time you cook your steaks 
really means being a good guesser. If 
moisture rises to the tops and you want 
medium meat, you can turn them and 
brown them. I prefer medium rare.” 

Bill pours melted butter over his 
steaks after they're turned and they 
must never be turned more than once. 
For well-done steaks, he adds more but- 
ter to supplement the lost juices. 

Hannah steaks are broiled only half 


an inch from the flame. It’s a “mortal 
sin,” he says, to use water to quench a 
flare-up. He uses ashes to avoid steam, 
which affects meat flavor. 

Steaks taste better if they’re allowed 
to “rest” from three to five minutes be- 
fore they’re served. 

Chicken can be charcoal broiled al- 
most the same way. Bill splits the 
breast and folds the chicken out on the 
grill, “tummyside down.” He covers the 
chicken with olive oil, salt, pepper and 
paprika, inside and out. To brown the 
wings, he turns and cuts through at the 
joints and spreads them out flat to 
brown before tucking them back again. 
Chicken may be turned often and should 
be basted with butter each time. 

“The smaller the chicken, the better 
it will be,” he says. “A chicken which 
weighs less than two pounds dressed 
is ideal.” 

Bill’s nationally-unique specialty is 
hickory smoked pork chops. But this is 
one recipe he intends to keep secret. 





Life on the Mississippi: 
1959 Style 
(Continued from page 51) 


than a mile wide above the Keokuk 
power dam, obliterating the Des Moines 
rapids which was once the nemesis of 
early day steamboats. 

However the Mississippi's biggest 
transportation bottleneck was eliminated 
in 1957 when the Army Engineers com- 
pleted construction of a new 1,200-foot 
lock at Keokuk. The old lock was the 
smallest in the entire system, requiring 
up to five lockages to handle a large 
tow. The result was a continuous traf- 
fic jam which often delayed boats for 
as long as 72 hours. Now the Minne- 
sota can slip into the lock without 
pausing to break her tow with feet to 
spare and after 25 minutes and a verti- 
cal drop of 38 feet is underway again. 

A deckhand’s world is a confusion 
of capstans, timberheads, towknees, 
cavels, stumps, buttons, spits, winches, 
and ratchets. He approaches his work 
with an offhand efficiency, oblivious of 
the weather or the hour. 

Probably no river roustabout ever had 
a course in applied physics, but he can 
maneuver a loaded barge with the same 
ease that a farmer handles a bale of 
hay. His tools are ropes and cables 
which he refers to as lines and wires. 

Freight barges which make up a Mis- 
sissippi tow come in three sizes ranging 
in length from 157 to 300 feet. The most 
common variety is the jumbo barge, 
measuring 35 by 195 feet and holding 
approximately 1,200 tons of cargo. 
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Riding herd on these metal monsters 
requires a strong back and an intricate 
knowledge of the breast wires, face 
wires, fore and aft wires, and jockey 
wires which bind boat and barges into 
a single unit. Each wire has its own 
name and function. 

Each year the Mississippi plays a 
bigger role as one of the nation’s vital 
arteries of transportation. Total annual 
cargo moved on the river now exceeds 
113,000,000 tons. Federal Barge Lines 
recently launched the most powerful 
towboat ever built for service on the 
lower river. Christened the United 
States, it develops 8,600 horsepower 
and is capable of moving tows up to 
40,000 tons. 

Much of the romance and adventure 
is gone from Mark Twain’s Mississippi. 
But as long as men like Mike Vorwald 
command its boats, the river will al- 
ways retain some of its original flavor 
and spirit. 





In the Midst of the Prairie -- 
A Wilderness Camp 
(Continued from page 45) 


In many places bushes brush against the 
jeep putting a passenger as close to the 
outdoors as if he were walking. Wild- 
flowers grow in profusion everywhere— 
and in great variety due to the extremes 
of terrain. At times Dr. Fox will stop 
his jeep to let his wife do some bird 
watching or perhaps whistle a cardinal 
closer to her. 

On the cabin side of the river, other 
trails also cross pleasant meadows, lead 
through stately woods, border the clear 
river, offer breathtaking vistas. On the 
land near the old farmhouse, Dr. Fox 
has turned one tract into a spruce forest 
and has sprinkled dozens of fruit trees 
along the wooded drives. 

Two years ago the Foxes made an- 
other major improvement at their camp. 
A large guest house designed by their 
son, Dan, was built on the steep bank 
above the camp area. Glass and lime- 
stone on the exterior, the guest house is 
designed to divide into four nearly equal 
sleeping compartments by means of fold- 
ing panels. In the center of the interior 
is a circular firzplace with a distinctive 
conical copper flue. Behind the fireplace 
is a bathroom. 

The limestone walls are kept on the 
interior where they are emphasized by 
the fireplace core and the wood treat- 
ment. The floor is laid with ceramic tile 
in pinks and greens that the Foxes 
bought in Mexico. The immense window 
expanse across the front of the guest 


house offers a superb river view. The 
house is reached by a curving stairway 
from the river bank area and also by 
its own driveway. 

Now semi-retired, Dr. and Mrs. Fox 
spend much of their time at the camp 
during the summer. He is still improv- 
ing the camp, often with the help of his 
86-year-old physician-father, Charles I. 
Fox of Pella, Iowa and Pharr, Texas, 
who has done much of the stone work 
around the place. The family entertains 
extensively for local friends and groups. 
The Foxes especially enjoy having the 
camp available for the three children of 
their daughter Pat, Mrs. Richard Peter- 
son of Council Bluffs. This summer 
their son, Dan, and his wife, Margaret, 
held their wedding and reception there. 

The Fox camp shows that prize rec- 
reational areas close to home in Iowa 
are too often overlooked. Great outdoor 
pleasure is closer than many suspect. 





When Smallpox Struck 
(Continued from page 19) 


where the men had placed it; backed 
buggy up, set coffin on chairs in yard 
and brought the body out. Decomposi- 
tion had already set in forcing us to 
wrap her in the sheets before carrying 
her out. We then threw in all the cof- 
fin would hold of the bedding and 
quickly nailed down the lid. After hitch- 
ing up the horse slowly and sadly we 
hauled her to the grave. We had some 
difficulty there requiring us to slide in 
one end on a board then lift coffin and 
draw out the board. 
The women remained at home. 
Were finished by 8, then after fumi- 
gating house all went to bed. Saturday 
morning we burned the feather bed, 
straw tick, pillows and comforts; keep- 
ing fires burning all day around the 
house. Knowing would not be allowed 
to leave until all danger of another case 
developing was past, put in the after- 
noon fixing up the place for Sunday 
and nailing felt paper on the roofs. 
That day received my hammock which 
I slung between two trees in orchard. 
Now this poor girlie is laid at rest 
we hope the charitable mantle of silence 
will cover her faults. Let us only re- 
member that she was a kind daughter, 
always ready to share her scanty earn- 
ing with her parents, and a very hu- 
man person. If she had faults they have 
passed away with her. Let us remember 
her virtues and at least “Let him that 
is without faults cast the first stone.” 
Monday A.M. Yesterday we made a 
day of rest as far as possible. 








IMPULSE 


Sirs: 

I've frequently had the impulse to 
write you in praise of the job you're 
doing with The Iowan. In fact, that im- 
pulse comes each time I look over a 
new issue. But I don’t think you need 
cheering up that often. It’s really a 
bang-up job. 

W. W. Waymack, Adel 


JANIE 
Sirs: 

When I first intended to write you 
and tell you how much the article on 
our Janie (June-July, 1958) had meant 
to the retarded children movement in 
Iowa I became too involved with trying 
to answer the numerous letters I received 
as a result of that article. 

Some were from parents who felt they 
had reached the end of the road, par- 
ents who felt they simply couldn’t cope 
with their problem. I spent a great deal 
of time in replying to those letters even 
though I felt that whatever advice or 
comfort I could offer was entirely in- 


adequate. 
Mrs. V. A. Lundquist, Anthon 


COVER CRITIC 
Sirs: 

I agree with subscriber Mortenson 
that we should have lowa photos on 
cover page, that’s what the magazine is 
for. I can buy this so-called “art” in al- 


most any magazine. 
George W. Tinsley, : 
Durham, New Hampshire 





CREDITS 


Cover: “Stock Pavilion” by Leonard 
Good. Page 1, drawing by John Page; 
p. 2-3 Richard Wagner; p. 4-7 Joan 
Liffring; p. 8-9, 12 (2) State Depart- 
ment of History and Archives; p. 10-11 
from The Palimpsest, The State His- 
torical Society of Iowa; p. 13 A. M. 
Wettach; p. 18-19 William Fultz; p. 
20-22 Tom Cooper; p. 23-26 Forrest 
Ulin; p. 27 Liffring; p. 28 Bert Vogel; 
p. 29 Bud Stickler; p. 30-31 Arthur 
Langford; p. 32 Vogel; p. 33 Rodney 
Fox; p. 34-37 Gordon Adams; p. 38-42 
John Carlton; p. 44-48 Liffring except 
map by Dr. Ray Fox; p. 55-56 heads 
by Carroll Coleman; back cover, Storm 
Lake from 1875 Illustrated Atlas of 
Iowa. 
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E HAVE run across three “Iowa” magazines that 

preceded The Iowan. One of them made a flitting 
appearance across the scene just after the turn of the cen- 
tury; another was started by the Greater Iowa Association 
right after the first World War; a third appeared as a 
supplement for weekly newspapers in the early 1920’s. 
But the granddaddy of them all was the “Midland 
Monthly” edited by Johnson Brigham which had an eight- 
year life in the 1890’s. This Des Moines-based publication 
had a regional scope and carried a great deal of fictional 
material. Nevertheless, it carried a wealth of information 
about Iowa. Our article on John Brown and his Iowa con- 
nections in this issue is culled from half-a-dozen articles 
Brigham ran on the subject over a three year span. The 
editing reflects the varied concentration on special aspects 
of the Brown-Iowa story. 

For several years A. M. Wettach of Mount Pleasant 
has been after us to do a story on their annual celebration 
there featuring old threshing machines. We finally asked 
Wettach, a specialist in agricultural photography, if he 
had taken any pictures himself. He forthwith dispatched 
one of the largest batch of prints we have ever had the 
pleasure to select from. 

The article on squirrel hunting comes from John Carl- 
ton of Dubuque. He has worked on the Telegraph-Herald 
there and recently completed his graduate work at the 
Universty of Wisconsin. Dean Gabbert and Forrest Ulin 
worked on their river pilot story while cruising from St. 
Paul to St. Louis. Gabbert is with the Fairfield Daily 
Ledger and Ulin is a studio photographer in that city. 
Tom Cooper who did the picture story of the 4-H Camp, 
is on the staff of Iowa State. 

Several people have asked us about The Iowa Record 
recently. This has been a surprisingly successful innova- 
tion. Almost all of the material used in it comes from 
Iowa newspapers of the period. Dr. William D. Houlette, 
professor of history at Drake University, and Mrs. Houlette 
glean the stories for us. A few additional facts from 
general historical knowledge are sometimes added to round 
out an item, but not too often. The Record was started 
with a weather eye to the Civil War Centennial period we 
are just entering, but has proved to hold up well even in 
the pre-war days. 

The Record headlines are composed by Carroll Coleman 
with type authentic to the period. Coleman is in charge 
of printing production for the University of Iowa, main- 
tains The Prairie Press (a private prize-winning publishing 
venture), and was the subject of a profile in the second 
issue of The Iowan. The body type is more modern, but 
is as close to that commonly used 100 years ago as we 
could easily find. 

It seems to us that the essence of enjoying history is 
to be able to project yourself into a past period as a magi- 
cal person capable of knowing nearly all that is happen- 
ing and having the power of looking into the future. The 
Jowa Record lends itself admirably to such day dreaming. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for it properly. 

Copyright 1959 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 
Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 
Gift subscriptions from subscribers; $6 per year for 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 





SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 





COLOR BOOKLETS: lowa in Color and This lowa, 
$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever done 
on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printed 
on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supply 
of enclosure cards with standard greetings for any 
occasion which we will enclose with your name signed 
or send to you. 





INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, $6; 
Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound, 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢. 
(Volume VII and following to cost $9.) 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These arte made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds eleven copies. Returnable. 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspreads, 25¢. 
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CHARGES FLY 
IN CAMPAIGN. 


This is a period of great in- 
terest and excitement in Iowa 
as the campaign for Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and 
State Supreme Court Judges, 
goes into its closing weeks. 


As stated in the last issue of | © 


The Iowa Record, Samuel J. 
Kirkwood of Iowa City, now 
a member of the State Sen- 
ate, has been nominated as 
the Republican candidate for 
Governor. The Democratic 
State Convention nominated 
Augustus Caesar Dodge, for- 
mer United States Senator 
from Iowa and U. S. Minister 
to. Spain, as candidate for 
Governor of Iowa. 


The candidates for Lieuten- 
ant Governor are Nicholas J. 
Rusch of Davenport for the 
Republicans and L. W. Bab- 
bitt of Council Bluffs for the 
Democrats. Each of these can- 
didates have been under at- 
tack by the opposition. The 
Democrats have contended that 
Mr. Rusch speaks with such 
a strong German accent that 
he cannot be understood. The 
Republicans have contended 
that Mr. Babbitt is a Mormon. 
Mr. Rusch is letting the people 
judge for themselves as he 
carries out an extensive speak- 
ing campaign throughout 
Iowa. Mr. Babbitt has denied 
that he is a Mormon or that 
he has ever belonged to this 
religious group. He states that 
it is a case of mistaken iden- 
tity as there was another man 
named Babbitt from Council 
Bluffs who was a Mormon. 


Since Samuel J. Kirkwood is 
campaigning as ‘the farmer 
candidate’, the Democrats have 
dubbed the Republican State 
Ticket as the “Plow Handle 
Ticket.” The Republicans have 
accused Augustus Caesar 
Dodge of being an aristocrat 
and attempting to bring the 





Lincoln Speech. 


HON. ABE LINCOLN. — 
The Council Bluffs “Non- 
pariel” says that ‘this distin- 
guished Sucker, yielding to the 
importunities of the citizens, 
without distinction of parties’ 
spoke upon the political issues 
of the day, at Concert Hall, in 
that place on Saturday eve- 
ning last.’”” — From the “Sioux 
City Eagle” 8/27/59. 





manners and customs of the 
Spanish Court to Iowa. Mr. 
Dodge has accumulated great 
wealth from his salary as a 
public official for many years 
according to the contention of 
the Republicans. 

Charges of extravagance in 
state government by the Re- 
publicans have been made by 
the Democrats. The “Sioux 
City Register” advocates the 
following figures to back its 


se. 
STATE EXPENSES 


a $ 52,108.17 
| | eee 32,513.00 
ares 37,404.98 
as 37,404.98 
ee 65,815.84 
OEE 65,817.84 
a 59,271.45 
as 59,271.45 

Average 45,000.00 
a $128,386.70 
= 128,386.60 
[| 7 213,068.58 


1858 and 1859 
estimated by the 


Republican 
Auditor 523,412.90 
Average $200,000.00 


The Democrats have also 
questioned Mr. Kirkwood’s sta- 
tus as a farmer. The “Cam- 
paign State Journal” of Des 
Moines reviews the candidate’s 
appearances: 

“Kirkwood has hit upon the 
dodge of playing the farmer, 
and thinking to do so he must 
dress slovenly and dirty, rather 
over-did the thing recently at 
Davenport, and the ‘Demo- 
crat’ administers a well de- 
served rebuke. This called out 
Sam’s pet organ, the ‘Iowa 
City Republican,’ in abuse of 
the ‘Democrat,’ and now the 
latter responds in plain style. 
We make an extract: 

“The ‘Republican’ is _per- 
fectly aware that we did not 
say one word in disparagement 
of the neat but simple habili- 
ments of our farmers; what 
we complain of was not that 
Kirkwood was clothed like a 
farmer, but that he was 
dressed like a loafer, for we 
believe he takes especial pains 
to fix himself up in the dirty 
styles in which he appeared 
before the people of Daven- 

ort. Had he been in the plain 

ut substantial dress of an 
Iowa Farmer—we who sprang 
from the soil ourseives, and 
have worn Kentucky jeans and 
homespun for many a year — 
would have been the last to 
note or censure the simplicity 
of his attire; but when he 
came to address the people of 
a respectable city in a dirty 
shirt, and with four or five 





inches of dirty leg protruding 
through a used up pair of 
short pantaloons, and when 
the odor arising from his 
sweaty carcass revealed that 
his person was a stranger to 
soap and water — we deem it 
due the dignity of our people 
to administer to him such a 
rebuke as his filthy habits 
deserve.’ ” 





Wg 


State Agricultural Fair. 


It should be borne in mind 
that the next State Fair of 
the Iowa Agricultural Society, 
will be held at Oskaloosa, on 
the 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th 
days of September. These ex- 
hibitions are worthy of en- 
couragement, and the farmers 
and mechanics of the state, 
as well as other classes, should 
feel a deep pride in them. The 
State Board of Agriculture 
have been unremitting in their 
labor to make the approaching 
Fair one of interest and pro- 
fit, and they hope to receive 
the hearty aid of all in render- 
ing it far superior to any ex- 
hibitions of like character ever 
held in the state. 





Camp Meeting Time. 


With the pleasant summe1 
weather, many religious meet- 
ings are being held outdoors 
in different parts of Iowa. The 
Montezuma “Weekly Republi- 
can” of Aug. 25th reports that 
The Methodist Episcopal de- 
nomination will commence a 
camp meeting at Blue Point in 
this county, today, and will 
continue it until after Sunday 
next. 

The United Brethren de- 
nomination will also commence 
a camp meeting today, in Deep 
River Township in this county, 
to continue the same length 
of time. 

In Clinton County the C. I. 
& N.RR. will carry passengers 
to and from Camanche during 
the session of the Camp Meet- 
ing, at half fare. The friends 
of the meeting at Camanche 
have made ample preparations 
to accommodate all who may 
attend. Tents can be secured 
on the ground at very low 
rates. — We trust that De 
Witt will be well represented 
at the meeting.” 

Those who wish to attend 
the Camp Meeting at Mont- 
rose will be charged only half- 
fare on the railroad. 





Grain Harvest 


Raises Problem. 

Grain growing is widespread 
throughout Iowa. Reports from 
different parts of the state 
indicate, as the harvest sea- 
son is well under way, that 
the yield per acre is good. 

The “Davenport Gazette’’ 
reports it “has closely observed 
Iowa exchanges during the 
last week, and they comprise 
newspapers from every quar- 
ter of the State. In looking 
them over, we find not a 
single indication of failure in 
the leading cereal crops of 
Iowa. Last week we were told 
by a gentleman who had tra- 
versed the State, that the 
wheat crop in this county 
showed more signs of injury 
by blight than the crop of 
any other locality of Iowa — 
yet the results of the present 
harvest is proving that the 
wheat crop of Scott County 
was never better than this 
year.” 

One problem, especially on 
the frontier, is the lack of 
mechanical equipment for the 
harvesting of the abundant 
crop of grain. 

The “Sioux City Eagle” 
says: “In these hard times, op- 
portunities for making money 
rapidly are seized upon with 
avidity. There is a chance just 
now in this locality for an 
enterprising and industrious 
individual to ‘strike a rich 
lead’ and secure a small pile. 
A person with a Threshing 
Machine would find employ- 
ment, at remunerative prices, 
in this County for a number 
of weeks. There is not a 
machine of this description in 
this whole region of country, 
and the large quantity of 
wheat and oats raised makes 
such an institution very de- 
sirable. We are informed that 
there are three farmers alone 
in the vicinity of Sargeants’ 
Bluff, who have over 1,200 
bushels of grain to thresh, 
all of which would be given to 
a machine, and the cash paid 
for the labor. In other parts 
of the County there are large 
quantities of wheat and oats, 
and we, on behalf of the 
farmers of the County, invite 
any one who has a Thresher to 
come into this locality.” 





Buy College Grounds. 


The Episcopalians have put 
up $36,000 and 1,000 acres of 
wild land in the interior to 
buy the Davenport ground and 
buildings of Iowa College 
a recently moved to Grin- 
nell, 
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THE SITUATION 
WITH NEGROES. 


Although Iowa is sometimes 
referred to as the ‘first Free 
State in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase’, Negro slaves are some- 
times found here. The Mis- 
souri Compromise prohibited 
slavery north of that state, 
but some of the frontiersmen 
ignored these restrictions. A 
quarter of century ago, in 
1834, Isaac R. Campbell, liv- 
ing on the present site of 
Keokuk, owned a slave named 
John. It is said that John 
was saving his money to buy 
his freedom. When Col. 
Stephen W. Kearny came to 
Fort Des Moines near the 
mouth of the Des Moines River 
in 1834, he had a mulatto 
slave woman as a family ser- 
vant. When the Kearny family 
left Iowa, she was still a slave. 

Dred Scott lived on Scott 
County land as a squatter for 
his master, Dr. John Emerson, 
while the latter served as an 
army surgeon at Fort Arm- 
strong on Rock Island. Josiah 
Smart purchased two Missouri 
female slaves to act as ser- 
vants in his Indian agency 
home on the Des Moines River. 
When the census was taken in 
1840, there were 172 free 
colored persons and 16 slaves 
listed as living in the Terri- 
tory of Iowa. 

Soon after Iowa Territory 
was established in 1838, an 
interesting court case devel- 
oped over a slave residing in 
Iowa. This slave, named 
Ralph, had been permitted by 
his Missouri owner to go to 
Dubuque to earn money with 
which to purchase his freedom. 
When the money had not been 
paid for his freedom at the 
end of the five-year period 
agreed upon, the Missouri 
slave owner attempted to re- 
possess the slave. Some white 
friends of Ralph intervened, 
and his case was brought be- 
fore the Iowa Territorial Su- 
preme Court. Chief Justice 
Charles Mason and the two 
Associate Justices held that 
Ralph could not be held as a 
slave in Iowa since slavery 
was not recognized in that 
Territory. 

Although the Negro popula- 
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tion of Iowa has remained 
small throughout the years, 
some efforts have been made 
to encourage Negroes to settle 
in Iowa. One of the most un- 
usual and successful Negro 
settlements is to be found in 
Fayette County. As early as 
1852 the Rev. George Watrous 
persuaded a few colored 
families to settle in Westfield 
Township in Fayette County. 
These colored people are of 
mixed Negro and Portuguese 
blood. They are religious and 
have remained as industrious 
farmers in Iowa. They have 
met with some opposition from 
their Iowa neighbors, but 
there has not been sufficient 
reaction to cause them to 
leave the state. 

Iowans have not been willing 
to give the voting privilege 
to the free Negroes in this 
state. When the Constitution 
of 1857 was ratified, the 
voters of Iowa were given an 
ge to give the fran- 
chise to free male Negroes. 
The vote was negative and 
the free Negro cannot take 
part in Iowa elections at the 
present time. 

In the last issue of The 
Iowa Record, reference was 
made to the attempt of Dr. 
J. S. Prescott to establish a 
Negro colony near Spirit 
Lake. This effort of Dr. Pres- 
cott has had its political effect 
as the “Sioux City Register” 
reports: 

“The fact is well known to 
the people of Iowa that one 
Dr. J. S. Prescott, of Spirit 
Lake, has been for some 
months engaged in the pro- 
ject of colonizing Negroes in 
the unorganized counties of 
northwestern Iowa. To ac- 
complish this purpose he 
visited Xenia, and other Negro 
infested localities in Ohio, 
held meetings, made speeches 
in which he eulogized the 
liberality of the Iowa laws 
towards the Negro race, and 
collected large sums of money 
to purchase lands for his 
Negro Elysium. 

“Upon his return to Spirit 
Lake he immediately set to 
work to prepare for the re- 
ception of his sable brethren, 
but instead of using the money 
collected for the purpose, he 
indulged the propensity which 
is unfortunately a character- 
istic of most Negro wor- 
shipers, trespassed upon gov- 
ernment lands, and stole up- 
wards of one thousand saw 
logs! These are facts patent 
to the knowledge of every 
man who has read the ac- 
counts of the transaction 
which have appeared in many 
of the papers in the State. But 
we are sorry to say that there 
is one man, seeking high po- 
sition from the voters of Iowa, 
who is ignorant of the exis- 
tence of a project to afflict 
the fertile counties of north- 





western Iowa with the curse 
of Negro colonies.” 

“The Negro colony at Spirit 
Lake, in this State, now 
numbers 21. This is the nu- 
cleus around which Dr. Pres- 
cott and his Republican allies 
hope to build up an “ebony 
kingdom” in Iowa, whose 
strength combined with theirs 
shall enable them to _per- 
manently rule the State.” 





Circus Attractions. 


Summer is the time when 
Iowans, young and old, enjoy 
the circus. The residents of 
Keokuk and the surrounding 
area will see the “Great 
French and American Circus” 
soon. Young America and the 
b’hoys will be alive to see the 
sight. The circus always 
draws, even in the dullest 
times, such is the curiosity of 
mankind. — Men and women 
who can scarcely live at home, 
will scrape up a quarter’s 
worth of some sort of plunder, 
and sell it to make a raise for 
the circus. 


Included on the program of 
Spalding & Rogers European 
Circus are the French clown, 
Mons. Loyale; the German 
Clown, Herr Von Paul; and 
the English clown, W. B. Cav- 
anagh. The acts comprise “the 
cream of the Circuses, Hip- 
podromes, and Gymnasia of 
Europe, engaged by a special 
agent there.” 

On their first tour of the 
United States are acts from 
France, Germany, England, 
and Spain. Four Americans 
will also appear and are re- 
puted to be unequaled in their 
roles. 

In the museum will be an 
Enormous Live African Boa 
Constrictor, 32 feet long, 
weight 252 lbs, consuming a 
good sized calf at a feed; A 
Huge Live African Anaconda, 
15 feet long, weight 87 lbs.; 
and Alex Montarg, the cele- 
brated Living Skeleton Vio- 
linist, 28 years old, weight 54 
Ibs. Also in the Ridotto will 
be the newly organized Camp- 
bell Minstrels. 

The admission fee is 50 
cents to the Dress and Family 
Circles. Children and attending 
Servants will be admitted for 
25 cents to the Family Circle. 





Wheat Market. 


(Muscatine) Our Millers are 
offering 65 to 75 cents per 
bushel for new wheat, im- 
mediate delivery. Not much 
has been brought in yet as 
farmers have only commenced 
threshing. The above price 
cannot be relied upon as the 
permanent market rate, as it 
is more than is justified for 
shipment. 





HELPFUL REMEDIES. 


This is the time of year 
when various summer and 
other maladies are prevalent. 
For any of the readers who 
might benefit, some of the 
following remedies are offered. 

TO CURE A BOIL—“The 
skin of a boiled egg is the 
most efficacious remedy that 
can be applied to a boil. Peel 
it carefully, wet and apply it. 
It will relieve the soreness in 
a few hours.” 





AN EXCELLENT LINI- 
MENT—“Take the whites of 
two eggs, beaten to a froth, a 
wineglass of vinegar, a wine- 
glass spirits of turpentine, and 
a wineglass of alcohol, beat- 
ing all the time—This liniment 
must be put together in the 
order mentioned above, or it 
will not be thoroughly incor- 
porated. We find this very 
superior in all cases of 
sprains, bruises, on man or 
beast.” 

THE DIARRHOEA — “Put 
into a bottle three ounces of 
pimento (allspice) upon 
which pour one pint of the 
best French brandy—sweeten 
well with sugar. Dose—a wine 
glass full every hour, for 
three hours, for an adult. For 
children, dilute, and give a 
tablespoonful each hour.” — 
This remedy has been known 
to cure in violent cases of 
diarrhoea.” 

CURE FOR SPRAINS—“In 
the Paris hospitals a treatment 
is practiced that is found most 
successful for a frequent ac- 
cident, and which can be ap- 
plied by the most _inex- 
perienced. If the ankle is 
sprained, for instance, let the 
operator hold the foot in his 
hands, with the thumbs meet- 
ing on the swollen part. 
These having been previously 
greased, are pressed succuss- 
ively with increasing force on 
the injured and painful spot 
about a quarter of an hour. 
This application being re 
peated several times, will, in 
the course of a day, enable 
the patient to walk, when 
other means would have failed 
to relieve him.” 





Street Preaching 
Resented. 

(Montezuma)—One of Chief 
Justice Taney’s ‘Chattels’ vis- 
ited our town last week, and 
after posting himself in the 
street, had the impudence to 
sing one of the songs of Zion 
and to exhort our citizens to 
flee from the wrath to come. 
What induced said ‘chattel’ to 
come to this place and how the 
idea crept into his head that 
we are a ‘perverse people’ we 
are unable to say. Some of our 
Democratic friends are of the 
opinion that he is a Republi- 
can, and that he is canvassing 
the State for our ticket. 
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